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Three Charming Novels. 


BANNED AND BLESSED. 

A Novel. After the German of E. Werner, author 
of “ Bound by His Vows,” etc. Translated by 
Mrs. A. L. WisTER, translator of “The Second 
Wife,” “From Hand to Hand,” etc. 12mo, extra 
cloth, $1.50. 

‘*Werner’s novels are always readable, and ‘ Banned and 
Blessed’ is one of her best. It is, altogether, a story of ab- 
sorbing interest and remarkable ability.’’—New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


THE FEWEL IN THE LOTOS. 

A Novel. By Mary AGNgEs TINCKER, author of 
«Signor Monaldini’s Niece.”” With five handsome 
illustrations by Hovenden. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“It is quite powerfully written, seizes upon the reader’s in- 

terest at once, and holds it securely to the end. It is well 

worth reading.’”’"—Harrisburg Telegraph. 


ROSSMYONE. 

By the author of * Phyllis,” «« Molly Bawn,” « Portia,” 
etc. I2mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 16mo, paper cover, 
25 cents. 

“The author is already well and favorably known through 
her charming novels, ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Molly Bawn,’ etc. Sheisa 
graceful, charming writer, and has the knack of making her 
male reader: fall in love with her heroines. Her descriptions 
are breezy, her wit sparkling, and her knowledge of character 
profound, delicate and appreciative.”’—-New York Commercial 
Advertiser. oe 

*,* For sale by all book-sellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE PRINCESS, THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 
LUCILE. 

Drawn and engraved under the care of A. V. S. Anthony. 
Each in one vol., 8vo, elegantly bound, with full gilt edges, in 
ancat box. incloth, $0. In tree calf or antique morocco, 
$70. in calf or morocco, mosaic inlaid, $12.50. In crushed 
levant, extra, with silk linings. $25. 

These sumptuous editions are copiously illustrated after 
drawings by J. Appleton Brown, Thomas Moran, E, H, Gar- 
rett, F S, Church, Mary Hallock Foote, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
F, Dielman, Harry Fenn, L. S. Ipsen, F. B, Schell, A. Fred- 
ericks, A. B, Frost, and other distinguished artists. 


THE PRINCESS. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 

The Laureate’s most famous poem, with one hundred 
and twenty new and beautiful illustrations. 
“‘Unrivalled by any other for the perfection of its typogra- 

phy, and the wealth, beauty and infinite variety of its illustra- 

tions.”’—Harper’s Magazine. 

‘* A perfect casket of gems in the way of landscapes, illustra- 
tive hits and vivid scenes from the poem.’’"—Chicago Tribune. 

‘« The pictures live to the eye ; they are real; you feel your- 
self in the armorial halls of the Middle Ages.’’— Boston Herald. 

** Delicious melody and charm of versification, rare fantastic 
beauty of form, piquant anachronism of new andold . . Its 
beauties are numberless and innate. In placing this jewel in so 
rich a casket, the artists have wrought together with a common 
inspiration.”’"—Boston Traveller. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
With one hundred and twenty illustrations, after 
drawings by the best American artists. 
“€ Scott’s immortal poem was never before presented in a form 
so attractive as this superb volume.”’—A/dany Press. 


/ LUCILE. 

By Owen MEREDITH (Lord Lytton). An elegant 
octavo volume of over three hundred and thirty 
pages. With more than one hundred and sixty illus- 
trations. 

“ A thing of beauty, appropriate to all times and seasons.” 

—Cleveland Herald. 

The very best editions extant of each poem. Send 


for circulars. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





DE LUXE EDITION. 


TYPES OF SPANISH STORY; or, The 
Manners and Customs of Old Castile. Illustrated. 
Thirty-six proof etchings on Japanese paper, by R. 
De Los Rios. Imperial 8vo, unique binding, gilt 
top, $10. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN BIRDS 
(Our). Containing descriptions of the birds of the 
Northern and Eastern States and British Provinces ; 
together with a history of their habits, times of their 
arrival and departure, food, song, time of breeding, 
and a careful and accurate description of their nests 
and measurement of their eggs. By Edward A. 


Samuels. Profusely illustrated with colored and 
other full-page engravings. One vol., 8vo, cloth 
extra, $5. 


LONGFELLOW PORTFOLIO. Edition de 
Luxe. Being a selection of seventy-five artist 
proofs from the original wood-cuts illustrating the 
subscription edition of Longfellow’s works. Printed 
upon a hand press, on the finest plate paper (size 
12x15 in.), and enclosed in handsome portfolio. 
Autograph edition, $50. The same, without auto- 
graph, $20. 


DORE GIFT BOOK (The) of illustrations to 
Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, With descriptive 
letter-press, from Tennyson’s poems. Thirty-seven 
steel engravings by Gustave Doré. Royal 4to, 
handsome binding, mounted on linen, cloth, gilt, 
gilt edges, $12.50. 


THE CERAMIC ART OF GREAT BRIT- 
AIN. By Llewellyn Jewitt. From pre-historic 
times down to the present day. [Illustrated with 
neerly two thousand engravings. One vol., royal 
8vo, cloth, $7.50. 

NEW EDITION. 

STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND (The). 
By L. Jewett, F.S.A., ete., and S. C. Hall, F.S.A. 
With three hundred and eighty engravings. Two 
volumes in one large 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, gilt 
edges, $7.50. 

ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
Words and Phrases. Mew edition. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $2. 


WORTHINGTONS NEW BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


NEW EDITION. 


THE TABLE BOOK OF ART. By P. T. 
Sandhurst, Ph.D. A history of art in all countries 
and ages, with the memoirs of the artists. Superbly 
illustrated with thirty-one engravings on steel, and 
thirty-two wood-engravings by the most eminent 
— 4to, cloth, gilt, extra gilt and gilt edges, 

5- 


POMPEII: Its Destruction and Rediscovery. With 
engravings and descriptions of art and architecture. 
By Sir William Gell and Gandy. Seventy steel 
engravings. 4to, cloth extra, gilt, elegant, $8. 


IRELAND, OLD AND NEW, Illustrating its 
scenery, character, etc. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. Profusely illustrated with fine colored plates, 
steel engravings, and wood-cuts. Three vols., im- 
perial 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, $6. 


HALL (S. C.). A Book of Memories of Great 


Men and Women of the Age, from Personal 
Acquaintance. One vol., 4to, cloth, gilt, and gilt 
edge, $5. 


McCALMAN (Archibald H.). A Compact His- 
tory of England from the Time of the Ancient 
Britons to 1880, with a Synopsis of England in the 
Nineteenth Century, Its Government, Institutions. 


With introduction, etc., by R. H. Stoddard.  Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth extra, $2.50. 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of Cottage, 


Farm and Villa Architecture and Furniture. Con- 
taining numerous designs for dwellings, from the 
villa to the cottage and the farm, each design ac- 
companied by analytical and critical remarks. Il1- 
lustrated by upward of two thousand engravings, 
in one very thick vol., 8vo, $7.50. 


ROTTECK (Charles von), LL.D. The History 
of the World. A General History of All Nations 
in All Times. Profusely illustrated. New edition, 
revised. Four vols., 8vo, cloth extra, $10. 


BACON’S (Lord) WORKS. With a life of the 
author by Basil Montagu, Esq. ortrait. Three 
handsome vols., 8vo, in Roxburgh binding, $15. 


For sale by all book-sellers, or by the publisher, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 Broapway, N. Y. 





A REMARKABLE ROMANCE. 





of the Christian era.”"—New York Observer. 


12mo, cloth, price $1.50. 





ARIUS THE LIBYAN: An Idyl of the Primitive 
Church. A romance of the latter part of the third and 
beginning of the fourth century. 


“A work of great beauty and power, and with fascinating style and intimate knowledge of the history of the early centuries 


“ Embodies with extraordinary vividness and effect the spirit by which the pagan and Christian world of the third and 
fourth centuries was animated. . . It is deeply interesting and impressive.” —Philadelphia North American. 

‘‘ The noble plan, the grave importance of the questions that agitate it 
skeptic, its historical learning and thought, its dramatic construction and force, 
powerful and valuable production, without a rival in its field.” — Boston Globe. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


s characters, its religious interest to believer and 
its beautiful style, combine to make the work a 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
— fight for the Speakership, which will be settled soon after this 
reaches the reader, continues to form the centre of political interest. 
Mr. CARLISLE seems to have lost rather than gained strength, while Mr. 
RANDALL more than holds his own. The Democratic party appears to 
be taking counsel with its fears rather than its hopes since the second 
Tuesday of this month, and Mr. RANDALL represents those fears. He is 
the chosen representative of the cautious people who think that this ses- 
sion may undo-all that the Democracy has achieved in the way of prog- 
ress and gain, if the House is not kept under the hand of a strong master 
and the ‘“‘brigadiers’’ are not put down with promptness. But Mr. Car- 
LISLE himself is to blame for a good part of his decline in strength. He 
has not been positive and aggressive in the declaration of his anti-tariff 
sentiments. He even professes his willingness to stand on the miserable 
shuffle called the Ohio plank. That is ground on which Mr. RANDALL 
has a mortgage to its full value, and a Free Trader has no more business 
there than has an honest Protectionist. Professor PERRY gave Mr. CAR- 
LISLE a good opportunity to pronounce himself, but his reply to the Pro- 
fessor’s letter sounds thoroughly evasive. He has not a word to say on 
the main issue. He is anxious that if the Democratic party do not go 
forward they shall at least maintain themselves where they now are,— 
just Mr. RANDALL’S programme. And yet he says that Mr. RANDALL'S 
election would be a blow to the party. We presume Mr. CARLISLE does 
not mean that this struggle shall degenerate into a mere personal contest 
between himself and Mr. RANDALL. If that be not his intention, he 
should have been prompt in telling the country just what is the issue of 
principle between them. As it is, we are not surprised to see that even 
Southern members of the House have gone over to Mr. RANDALL, saying 
that both men stand on the same ground, and that they prefer a Speaker 
who has had experience. 

Mr. Cox makes no compromise of principle in his candidacy. He is 
for the Free Trade which would enrich New York at the expense of the 
rest of the country, and he can find no reason for not seeing matters just 
from the New York point of view. We are sorry that he is not an avail- 
able man; for he is the only one of the four who permits of no mistake 
as to his whereabouts. — 

Mr. Morrison, who at one time was thought friendly to Mr. RAn- 
DALL, is now found to be arrayed against him. He even charges Mr. 
RANDALL with responsibility for the Tariff Commission. This is gratui- 
tous cruelty. Mr. RANDALL had no more to do with it than had Mr. 
Morrison or Mr. Cox, and less than had Mr. CARLISLE. 


THE Agricultural Bureau reports the continuance of its experiments 
with sorghum sugar, but that it has not been able to produce sugar at a 
lower cost than one dollara pound. This of itself is a gain as compared 
with former experiments which cost five dollars a pound. It is well that 
the matter should be persevered in; for the early history of beet sugar in 
Europe gave much the same results. The experiments were begun by 
FREDERICK the Great, and continued by the first NAPOLEON at a 
great cost. But even at the beginning of this century beet sugar cost far 
more than did cane sugar. By 1810 success was attained, and England 
is now dependent upon France and Germany for her sugar, while even 
the United States import millions of pounds from France. 

We had understood that the experiments in sorghum sugar in Cape 
May County (New Jersey,) had a much better showing than this. The 
attention of the Bureau does not seem to have been called to them; for 
it speaks of the manufacture of this sugar as confined to two States in 
the West. Upon the prospect of an early success in such experiments 
as these should depend the continuance of the sugar duties, and every 
trustworthy detail on the subject is therefore important. 


WE cannot congratulate our Free Trade friends on the brilliancy of 
the New York meeting on the 22d ult. Messrs. BEECHER, WELLS and 
WATTERSON are not a remarkable body of educators in the work of 








training the public mind. Mr. WELLS has the advantage of knowing 
something about it; but he has poured out his knowledge in so many 
shapes and in so many directions that his facts and arguments begin to 
be somewhat stale. Mr. BEECHER is simply a sentimentalist who knows 
no more of political economy than of Hebrew. Certain superficial 
aspects of this as of nearly every question enlist his imagination, and 
the result is an outpouring of hazardous statement and emotional ex- 
hortation which must be annoying when it is not amusing to those who 
have given the matter any serious attention. But Mr. BEECHER is inter- 
esting in comparison with Mr. WATTERSON. This gentleman always has 
seemed to us to illustrate the mischief which may be done to an excit- 
able man who spends the plastic years of his life among the passions of 
a great social struggle. He never seems to get down from the level of 
mental tension and lurid rhetoric, to discuss matters on the level of 
common sense. He sees no two sides to any question ; and through his 
whole speech, as through all his editorials, those who differed from him 
figured as persons whose difference could be explained only by their 
depravity. There was something of this in HORACE GREELEY’S style; 
but Mr. GREELEy had a moral weight which carried it off with his other 
eccentricities. 


Mr. KNOx, as we hoped, has not inserted in his annual report any 
suggestion as to the employment of foreign bonds as a basis for our na- 
tional bank issues. The reported suggestion, if it really emanated from 
him, must have been meant as a feeler to ascertain how such a proposi- 
tion would be received, if he made it officially. If so, then Mr. KNox 
shows that he is capable of discerning the signs of the times, and is sat- 
isfied that the plan would not be accepted. 

His suggestions as to the best policy with reference to our national 
bonds has its value; but this, again, has its limits. To a Comptroller of 
the Currency, bonds are apt to seem little else than security for bank 
notes. Their other and more important characters are apt to escape 
him. He is more ready than most men to favor conversion into long- 
time bonds bearing a low rate of interest, and to think that we can well 
afford to go on paying interest on a debt which serves such important 
uses as this. But this is neither a popular nor a business-like view of 
the situation. The American people believe in getting out of debt, and 
every business man would pronounce for paying a debt for which the 
nation has an available balance at hand. By such means we guard 
against the contingencies of a less prosperous future. 

Mr. Knox discusses the proposal, already made in THE AMERICAN, 
to allow the banks notes to the full par value of the bonds they have on 
deposit, instead of but ninety per cent. He says that so far as the security 
of the circulation is concerned the Government might go beyond this, 
and allow circulation to the amount of the current premium on the bonds 
deposited. But he thinks that in the interest of the depositors the mar- 
gin should be maintained. As it never was established in their interest, 
and as their interest is protected by other safeguards, we see no reason 
for maintaining it. 


THE Zimes of London makes a point at Chief Justice COLERIDGE’S 
expense. It suggests that he made a blunder in his American speeches 
in jesting at the old-fashioned traditionalism and carefulness of the record 
which used to prevail in English courts of law, since the rigid traditional- 
ism of our American courts and lawyers is as great as any the English- 
speaking world has ever known. They are governed by ‘‘ English com- 
mon law as understood before the Declaration of Independence,’ and 
controlled by English precedents and maxims which long ago fell into 
disuse in England itself. And they are accumulating legal traditions on 
this basis in their ‘‘ Reports,’’ whose multitude is a wilderness which would 
strike terror to the heart of an English barrister. In this criticism 7he 
Times is quite right. In no country of the Christian world are law and 
courts so much governed by iron-bound traditions as in America. In no 
other isthe legal profession so much of a guild whose maxims stand in the 
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way of all public movement. In some instances, mischievous English 
precedents, abolished by statute in England, continue to dominate in 
America. For instance, the doctrine that a trade-union is a “ conspiracy 
in restraint of trade,’’ was imported into our legal practice by judges and 
lawyers, without any legislative sanction whatever. England swept it 
out of her practice on finding to what shocking outrages the trade-unions 
were prompted by their outlawry. Ten years elapsed before a single 
American Commonwealth followed her example, and to this day Penn- 
sylvania is the only State which has done this. So the doctrine invented 
by the judges of the Supreme Bench, that a charter granted to a corpo- 
ration is an inviolable contract, is one which England would not tolerate 
fora day. Yet that Dartmouth College decision has stood in the way of 
our social progress for nearly a century, consecrating whims, caprices 
and prejudices by a perpetual sanction, and enabling privileged corpo- 
rations to entrench themselves behind a wall of adamant. It is only in 
our own times that the court itself begins to shrink from the monster of 
corporate inviolability it has created, and to rule that corporations created 
for public uses are subject to such legislative control as is found necessary 
to secure their ends. 

We are greatly blessed in our lawyers, and we show it by our public 
appreciation of them. One-sixth of the British House of Commons and 
four-sixths of the American House of Representatives are lawyers. 


New York was not highly favored in the matter of weather last 
Monday, when the centenary of the evacuation of the city by the British 
troops was commemorated. But both those who took part in the mon- 
ster procession, and the crowds of onlookers, seem to have born the in- 
conveniences of the rain with good-humored indifference, and the cele- 
bration was one of much greater display than would have been expected. 
A chief event of the day was the unvailing of the bronze statue of WASH- 
INGTON at the Sub-Treasury on Wall Street, close to the spot where he 
took the oath of office as President in 1789. Mr. CurTIS was the orator 
of the day, and in the evening there were speeches at a public banquet. 
This is a good deal of a contrast to the dumb celebration of the second 
bi-centenary of the founding of Pennsylvania. 

The newspapers complain that in this instance, as in the matter of 
the BARTHOLDI pedestal, there is much backwardness in contributing 
money for public objects. If those newspapers will look up their own 
files for the years 1874-6, they will discover how hard they worked to im- 
press upon their readers the absurdity of great and united efforts on the 
part of the people of a city for such ends. 


THE newspapers continue to discuss the Danville massacre, and while 
everything goes to disprove the mis-statements of the MAHONE-GORHAM 
manifesto the more the matter is brought into daylight the worse it looks. 
The official Democratic version of the affray lays great stress upon the 
statement that ‘‘more negroes were seen with pistols in their hands during 
the firing than there were white men present” at the beginning of the affray. 
This is inherently improbable, and not a white man can be produced 
who was even wounded, much less killed. It is specifically contradicted 
by the testimony of two white Democrats, one of them a judge, who were 
on-lookers. They both say that they did not see a single negro having a 
pistol in his possession. The white people of Danville must make a bet- 
ter case for themselves than this, if they are to escape the censure, not 
only of their countrymen, but of the civilized world. As it is, they stand 
charged with complicity and participation in as cruel a piece of bloody 
work as is recorded in American history. And the white people of Vir- 
ginia should see to it that by no mistake they are held responsible for 
this horrible transaction. 

There is the more reason for this, as in some quarters ‘ the bloody 
shirt '’ is already hung out, and the old spirit of sectional distrust and 
alienation is awake. Zhe Commercial Gazette of Cincinnati has led off 
in the display of the well-worn garment. Nothing would cause it to be 
drawn in more quickly than the assurance that the dominant party 
in Virginia and the people of the South everywhere had spoken 
their minds on this matter in a way which would prevent the recurrence 
of such cowardly brutality. The first step to this must be the condign 
punishment of the Danville pistoleers. 


NATURE seems to be meeting the demand for American politicians of 
the type represented by the Ohio straddle of the tariff question. A child 
has been born in Wisconsin with “ two well-defined faces.”’ 





THE agitation with reference to the condition of the poor of the great 
English cities seems to gain breadth and depth. Sir CHARLES DILKE, 
president of the Home Government Board, has been taking time from 
his public duties to make a series of visits to the worst parts of London; 
and other public men of both parties are treating the subject as a matter 
for urgency. Only Professsor FAWCETT insists on the old /adssez-faire 
maxims of his party, and points out the danger of robbing the poor of the 
virtue of self-reliance. Thirty years ago, such sayings were axiomatic 
and authoritative in England. Such an objection from such a quarter 
would have been fatal to any proposal. In those days, CHARLES 
KINGSLEY was thought an incendiary for daring to question the maxims 
of the economists, and to insist that the nation owed something to the 
multitudes its commercial policy had forced into the dens of its great 
cities. But now the pendulum has swung so far in the other direction 
that even the truth that is mixed with the falsehood of the old maxims 
gets no hearing. ‘‘ The /adssez-faire principle,”’ says an English econo- 
mist, ‘‘has become a by-word. Liberals speak of it with scorn; to avow 
any belief in it is to be an old fogy, or a Whig of the antediluvian spe- 
cies.’ It is only from men like Professors FAWCETT and SUMNER that 
the old arguments still are heard. 





THE election of Mr. LowELv as rector of St. Andrew’s University is 
a compliment which does not stand in complete isolation from English 
politics. The Tories of St. Andrew's put forward Mr. GrBson as their 
candidate, and would have elected him, if they could. But the American 
got more votes than the Irishman, because St. Andrew’s is Liberal, hav- 
ing conferred the same honor on Mr. MILL and Mr. FROUDE, besides 
going out of its way to do honor to Dean STANLEY. In truth, the British 
Tory does not take to Americans, however cultured and clever they may 
be. The Tory Mayor of London omitted the American Legation from 
the invitations to the Guildhall banquet this year. Other ambassadors 
were asked, but not the one who makes the brilliant post-prandial 
speeches. In all this the British Tory shows the soundness of his in- 
stincts. America does not take to him, and the success of the republic 
is a comment upon some-of his political doctrines which it is not natural 
that he should like. 


THE doubtful experiments in State Socialism of which we spoke last 
week, are made in Denmark as well as in Germany and Great Britain. 
Indeed, Denmark may be said to have taken the lead by her settlement 
of the land question after 1848, and Bishop MonraD may be said to rank 
as the dean of the guild of half-Socialist statesmen. A second step in the 
same direction is a proposed law similar to that offered by Prince Bis- 
MARCK for the compulsory insurance of German workmen. The Gov- 
ernment is to establish and conduct an institution for the insurance of 
every man, woman and child in the kingdom who can be induced to 
avail themselves of it. It is to repay four per cent. a year at compound 
interest, together with the capital contributed, whenever the depositors 
choose to withdraw what they have paid in. But after a certain amount 
has been paid in the Government gives the choice between the repay- 
ment of a lump sum on those terms, or an annuity larger than the private 
dealers in annuities could afford to give. Whatever deficits may arise 
will be met out of the national treasury. 

The plan looks like a national savings-bank; but it is more than 
this. The post-office savings-banks of the English and Canadian Gov- 
ernments are conducted on business principles. They pay in interest, 
as the commissioners of the English national debt pay in annuities, just 
what they can afford on strictly business principles. There is no ques- 
tion of meeting deficits out of taxes, and no offer of rates above those of 
the market. The British post-office savings-banks pay three per cent. or 
less. It is true that a Government can go farther in these matters than 
can a private firm, and yet incur no loss. But, if Government is to un- 
dertake everything that it can do more cheaply than can private persons, 
where is it to stop? 

The object of the bill is to induce the common people of Denmark to 
provide for themselves, and thus keep themselves off the poor-rates. 
But in truth it puts them all on the poor-rates in so far as it gives them 
anything at the public expense. 


Eeypt has had its Jena. The Khedive’s Government has found, as 
did Germany in 1803, that a Government which makes great demands 
upon the substance and the lives of its people must do something to 
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attach them to the public order as a benefit, and not an oppression 
merely. For two generations, the Egyptian Government has been little 
more than a tax-gatherer. And the Egyptian tax-gatherer carries a 
scourge to enforce prompt payment under penalties. The taxation of 
Egypt has eaten into the capital of the people, and has brought them at 
times to the verge of starvation. Taxes and arrears of taxes have been 
the burden of the fe//ah’s life, and for what the taxes were spent he could 
not tell. Some went to construct palaces for the Khedive and _ his 
children ; some to conduct experiments in growing sugar and cotton on 
lands confiscated for the purpose ; the greater part went into the maw of 
the.European money-lenders, who have dealt with Egypt on terms such 
as the SHYLOCKS give to thoughtless and thriftless young men. For a 
Government which only taxes, no man will give his life. Men whom 
such a Government drafts into its service, are capable only of the ex- 
ternalities of discipline. So the Egyptian army in the Soudan has turned 
its back on Ext MAupt’s black and fanatical troops to find safety as 
better than glory. 

For this defeat and its possible consequences, Europe in general and 
England in particular are responsible. They have supported the money- 
lenders in their demand for ‘‘cent percent.’’ They haveresisted every at- 
tempt of the Egyptian people to take the control of their financial sys- 
tem out of the hands of their oppressors. And when a general national 
movement, headed by a truly national leader, arose in Egypt, England 
put him down with all her resources and sent him into exile. She has 
sentenced Egypt to remain under the rule of a dynasty with which taxa- 
tion and government are synonymous terms. 

She has opened the door for EL MAHDI in a double sense. Not only 
are the Egyptians unfitted to resist him; they will be much inclined to 
welcome him as a liberator. He, at least, is a true believer, who will 
not tax them for the benefit of the speculators of London and Paris. 
He will rule Egypt without filling the offices with highly-paid foreigners. 
Were the English troops out of Egypt, the Khedive and his Jashas 
could not maintain themselves for a day. 


IT is now impossible to speak of war between France andChina in 
the future tense. War is actually waging in the Tonquin delta, the 
French having selected two large fortresses as their points for attack, 
and the garrison of one of them having anticipated matters by an unsuc- 
cessful attack on a French post. The Chinese also have come to an 
understanding with the chiefs of the ‘‘ Black Flags,” and these Chinese 
outlaws are enlisted in the service of the imperial Government against 
the French. _ It is impossible to go farther in prediction than to say that 
France has undertaken a very large job in engaging China single- 
handed. The central ‘‘ Flowery Empire’”’ has made considerable ad- 
vances in the art of war since its troops last encounter¢d the Europeans. 
It has a navy of nearly seventy vessels, new and strong forts at the 
vulnerable points on its coast, great arsenals at its military centres, and 
an army trained by European officers and armed with modern weapons. 
And it can afford to waste more men in a campaign than France can 
afford to send on foreign service. Some sudden cow~ may overcome all 
these advantages and force a peace. But a war of routine will be a war 
of disaster for the invader. 

[See ‘ News Summary,” page 124.| 
THE THOUGHT OF THE WEEK. 
HE return of Thanksgiving Day serves to emphasize the fact that the 
American nation still clings to the principles of the founders of the 
Republic, and refuses to accept the lead of those whose views would 
make the day a superfluity. 

As a day of national thanksgiving to ALMIGHTY Gop for the blessings 
and the deliverances of the year, it shows that the materialistic and 
agnostic tendencies have not acquired the mastery of American thought. 
Special classes may be so sophisticated by narrow pursuits and a vicious 
class opinion that these beliefs have become the rule rather than the 
exception among them. We say, ‘“‘may have become;’’ for in truth we 
have no means of knowing what proportion of the students of physical 
science, and of the sociology which finds in conscience no more than a 
tribal tradition, may have reached that point in negation at which the 
divine becomes a hypothesis or less. It is not safe to judge from the ex- 
pressions of opinion we hear. The loudest are not those who stand for 
most. 
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But however this may be the people of America are neither atheists 
nor agnostics. Their danger, indeed, does not lie in the direction of un- 
sound speculation, but in that of practical indifference. It is that they 
may become so absorbed in the toils and the gains of this life as to for- 
get rather than deny the evidence we have of another. As yet they 
neither forget nor deny. The number of adults who are in full member- 
ship in the Christian Churches amounts to more than one-third of the 
entire population, and is much above one-half of the adult population of 
the country. No object to which Americans contribute voluntarily, and 
which is not a physical necessity, commands so large a revenue as does 
religion. And both in their numerical strength and in their social influ- 
ence the Churches are gaining rather than losing ground. That they are 
not all that they ought to be, is admitted sorrowfully by those who aspire 
the most for their success. But their growing influence shows that we 
are a Christian country without an established Church in a far higher 
sense than is true of some countries which have one, 

A great fault in cur Churches is one against which Thanksgiving 
Day should serve as a monition. It is their want of an interest in the 
public and social life of the nation. The vocation of a Church is to real- 
ize as far as possible the kingdom of Gop on this planet, to make social 
relations purer and more wholesome, and to keep before men the duty of 
mutual help and mutual responsibility. Because the Church exists, the 
relations of rich and poor, of rulers and ruled, of partisan with partisan, 
should be the more human. Not saving souls, but saving society, is the 
end of the Church’s work, As STEPHEN COLWELL in his ‘‘ New Themes” 
told the Churches thirty years ago, they have a grand work to do for this 
world, and are tempted to think themselves most useful and most pros- 
perous when they are neglecting this side of their work. Thanksgiving 
Day tells them just what Mr. COLWELL did. It tells them that they have 
to deal with society, and not merely with individual souls, in serving 
their Master. It summons them to meet once a year at least inthe recog- 
nition of their place in the nation and the State, and to turn their eyes 
from their frames and emotions to behold the broad concerns of the 
kingdom of Gop throughout the land. It is unfortunate that the day is 
so exceptional with us, and that the American pulpit occupies itself so 
little with the lessons and “‘signsof thetimes.’’ The old Hebrew preachers 
called prophets were wiser in their generation. They never forgot the 
nation, nor looked for any spiritual good to the soul that ignored the 
social ties which bound it to its fellows in the body politic. 

Nor have things been going so favorably with us that we can afford 
to dispense with any help toward doing better. We have been improving, 
it is true; we have other things to thank Gop for than the plenty of our 
harvests and the absence of great calamities, such as war and pestilence. 
There are signs of a growing spirit of judgment and discrimination in the 


American people, which promises their emancipation from mere party | 


cries. There is a great decline in sectional bitterness, which promises 
the coming of a time when the line between North and South will be no 
more than a geographical distinction. There are indications of a deter- 
mined impatience of the hereditary abuses of our political methods, which 
is shaping itself into thorough reforms. There is a growing demand for 
the extension of education to every class and every corner of the land. 
There is a wider sense of the evils which flow from an unrestricted liquor 
traffic, and from the commercial gambling by which men reap gains for 
which they have rendered no services; but in neither case has the 
remedy been discovered. Our faces are set in the right direction; but 
we are not advancing as fast as we should do, if more than seventeen 
millions of church members saw the bearings of the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount on their daily life, and had no peace from 
the pulpit until they acted up to their knowledge. 





A PATRIOTIC LESSON IN NEW YORK. 

‘T°HE greatest value to New York of such a celebration as that on 

Monday last is to remind its people that it is an American city. 
This lesson, unnecessary to be taught in many other communities,—and 
taught sometimes with such warmth and zeal as to invite the ridicule of 
the cooler patriot,—is apposite and serviceable in the great metropolis. 
The movement of life there is that of the exterior tides, the spirit there 
is that of outward commerce, and all the influences of cosmopolite cul- 
ture, foreign interests and alien population tend to un-Americanize the 
place. It is not hard to justify a sharp indictment against New York; it 
is not difficult to fairly prove that like other great commercial cities she 
has and cares to have little patriotism beyond that which bounds her own 
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municipality, and even within that limit has only so much as concerns 
the volume of her trade. Venice in the days when her ships covered the 
Mediterranean, Amsterdam when the Dutch sailors were foremost upon 
all seas, were tolerable though not exact types of the New York that now 
is ruled by adventurers, peopled by foreigners, and inspired by the desire 
of swiftly-acquired wealth. 

To this New York it could be scarcely less novel than appropriate to 
preach the American sermon of which GEORGE WASHINGTON is the 
text, and to teach the American historical lesson of which the Revo- 
lutionary chronicle is one of the greatest paragraphs. Such a celebra- 
tion must leave upon thousands of minds in New York an entirely new 
impression. It doubtless informs them for the first time of essential facts 
in the history of the country which they inhabit, and teaches them by a 
monster object-lesson what otherwise they would never learn. But it 
does more than this; it lets them know how deep and strong-are the 
springs of patriotic feeling that dominate and direct the course of Ameri- 
can affairs. Toa great part of the dwellers in New York, true citizens 
of a modern Babylon, this must bea revelatlon. It discloses to them 
that men look back a hundred years for inspiration, and that they draw 
it from native sources; that the country has its own history, traditions 
and ideals; that while it is willing to take all good things from all lands 
it measures the goodness of each by standards established upon its own 
ground, by its own judgment. 

If there could be better teaching than this in the streets of New York, 
we hardly see how and when. Such an event as that whose anniversary 
fell on Monday, was one especially to be commemorated. The oppor- 
tunity of using it for the enlargement of the public knowledge and the 
development of the public patriotism, it would have been a shame to miss. 
We give credit to those who seized the occasion and turned it to good 
account. They were serving their country and their city. They may 
make New York in time, a part of the United States, to have a regard for 
the country’s general interests, and a sympathy with the springs of 
desire and action that lie deep in the past experience of the American 
people. If they can stem the flood of alienism, of indifferentism, of 
foreign influence, of trade corruption, of plutocratic worship, they may 
bring their city to a condition when GEORGE WASHINGTON’S figure will 
be more real than the statue in Wall Street, and his influence more 
enduring. Such a New York would have no difficulty in raising the fund 
required for a proper celebration of Evacuation Day; nor would it need 
to beg dollar by dollar the cost of laying a foundation in order that a 
great statue, presented by the liberality and enthusiasm of a distant 
people, might be set upright. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


IRE INSURANCE in Pennsylvania has barely been a profitable busi- 

ness for the past five years, and the pressure of outgo upon income, with 
the close crowding of competition, has considerably reduced the numer of 
companies doing business within the State. Thus, in 1878 200 companies 
reported to the Insurance Departmentat Harrisburg ; while in 1879 there 
were but 190; in 1880, Ig1; in 1881, 169; and in 1882, 159. Their 
reports show that the losses and expenses trod very closely upon the 
premium receipts during these five years, the percentage of the former 
upon the latter running from 91.56 in 1880 up to 98.45 in 1879. Alto- 
gether, the premium receipts of the five years were three hundred and 
eight and one-quarter millions, and the losses and expenses two hundred 
and ninety millions. The latter were thus divided: Philadelphia com- 
panies, $40,669,345; Pennsylvania companies outside of Philadelphia, 
$3,705,942; other American companies, $167,902,599; foreign compa- 
nies, $77,619,642. 


THE early history of Maryland is receiving much needed attention, 
by the printing of the archives of the colonial period. The first volume 
is now about completed in six hundred pages, quarto, and at the meeting 
of the State Historical Society on the 12th inst. nearly the whole of the 
sheets were submitted for examination by the committee—Messrs. JOHN 
W. M. LEE, BRADLEY T. JOHNSON, and HENRY STOCKBRIDGE,—which 
has had the work of publication in charge. The volume contains, to use 
the words of President GILMAN, of Johns Hopkins, ‘‘a minutely accurate 
transcript of the proceedings and acts of the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, during a period of more than a quarter of a century ; that is to say, 
from January, 1637-8, to September, 1664." Preceding the main body 
of the work is a paper of great value,—a calendar of the State archives, 
describing the contents of all the books of legislative records thus far 
found, and which have been placed by the State in the custody of the 
Society for the purpose of this publication. Heretofore, the documents 


of the State have been scattered through various departments, difficult of 
access, and embarrassing to the scholars who desired to consult them. 
‘The very foundations of Maryland history,’’ said President GILMAN, 





‘‘are henceforth accessible to every citizen. The magistrate, the lawyer, 
the statesman, the historian, the teacher, may learn more in a day’s ex- 
amination of this volume than he could otherwise learn by months of 
investigation.” The expectation is that the publication of the whole 
series of volumes will now be pushed forward to its completion. 


Ir is reported that TURGENEFF has left some memoirs, part of which 
were dictated to him by his mother and the other part his own auto- 
biography. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDMOND DE BourBoON died at Breda, on October 
29th, in Se: The prince in question is one of the NAUN- 
DORFFS who profess to be grandchildren of Louis XVI. He leaves by 
his wife, CHRISTINE SCHOONLAU, four children,—AUGUSTE, CHARLES, 
Louis and CoRNELIE NAUNDORFF,—who will doubtless continue the 
industry of their family,—the industry of pretenders. The history of this 
curious question will be found in full in M. Cu. NARREy’s work, “ Les 
Secrets des Bourbons.”’ 


LIKE the lottery business in this country, the great gambling resorts 
of Europe show continually how heavily the pressure of decent opinion 
bears against them. Herr WACHENHUSEN, a well-known German writer, 
says that the Prince of Monaco has sold out his interest in the gambling- 
hell for $1,700,000, in lieu of an annuity of $120,000. This betokens 
that he is apprehensive of this source of his income being in jeopardy 
from the weight of European opinion against it. It is further stated that 
owing to the suicide of an American officer, ruined at Monaco, the 
American naval anchorage and victualling establishment has been given 
up and sold, Leghorn being now the Mediterranean station. The Rus- 
sian navy has also deserted Nice, while even the French evolution 
squadron shuns it; and Admiral Krantz, who till lately commanded it, 
made no secret of the fact that the rarity of his visits was owing to the 
existence of Monaco. 


A SIGNIFICANT PROOF of the power exercised by the brewing interest 
in England is found in the fact that within the past month a clergyman 
at Burton-on-Trent has had to dismiss his curate because he had pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the liquor traffic, and the brewers all threatened to 
withdraw their subscriptions to the church societies, unless the offender 
was dismissed. 


THE opening ceremonies of the art-loan exhibition in aid of the fund 
for the erection of the pedestal for the BARTHOLDI statue,—“' Liberty En- 
lightening the World,’—will take place at the National Academy of 
Design in New York, on Monday evening, the 3d inst. The undertaking 
deserves a very great success. 


R nearly three score and ten years, Luray was one of the most ob- 

scure towns in Virginia. Situated in the midst of the magnificent 
Shenandoah Valley, its inhabitants, a simple and industrious people, knew 
little or nothing of the great world beyond the lofty mountains which sur- 
rounded their homes. The discovery of the Caves five years ago in the 
vicinity of the town has made Luray one of the most famous places on 
the American continent, ranking with Niagara Falls, Watkins Glen, the 
Natural Bridge, and other great natural curiosities which abound in the 
United States. 

William Staige Marye, the founder of the town of Luray, was the fifth 
in descent from Jacques Marye, who fled from France to London after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In London he married Miss Le- 
titia Staige. Afterwards he and a number of other Huguenot refugees re- 
ceived a grant of lands from the English Government on the James 
River, and went to Virginia. They founded the little settlement of Mona- 
can, afterwards called Manikin Town, on the James, and Jacques Marye 
remained there some time as the pastor of the settlement. Afterwards, 
early in the eighteenth century, he went to Fredericksburg, where many 
of his descendants still reside. His grandson, Pierre (or Peter,) Marye, 
removed to Culpepper, where he married Miss Eleanor Green, and their 
son, William Staige, as already stated, was the founder of Luray. He 
at an early age crossed the Blue Ridge and settled in the beautiful valley 
later known as the Page Valley. There he married Miss Elizabeth Ruff- 
ner, the ae eye of one of the principal land-owners of that section of the 
country at that time, and through his wife he became possessed of the 
land on the Hawksbill, a little affluent of the Shenandoah, on which he 
afterwards in 1811 laid out the modest town of Luray. He then procured 
the segregration of the valley from Shenandoah County, to which it then 
belonged, and afterwards secured the passage of an act of the Legislature 
of Virginia making of it a separate county which was called Page, after 
the then Governor of the State, and Luray became the county-seat. The 
most beautiful monument in the cemetery at Luray was erected in 1881 
to the founder of the town by his son, the late George T. Marye, one of 
the California pioneers of 1849. 

There is a local tradition that many years ago Peter Ruffner, a de- 
scendant of one of the early settlers of the Shenandoah Valley, while 
hunting wild game disappeared and was not seen for two or three days, 
when the finding of his gun at the mouth of a cave led to his discovery. 
He was alive, but half-dead with hunger and fright. It was not, how- 
ever, until the 13th of August, 1878, that what are now known as the 
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Luray Caverns were discovered and partially explored by Mr. Andrew J. 
Campbell. The mouth of these caverns is about three hundred and 
twenty paces northeast of the cave which was accidentally discovered by 
Mr. Ruffner. As soon as the discovery was made public, artists and 
newspaper correspondents visited the place and the wonders of, the 
Luray Caves were spread far and wide. The arrangements for seeing 
the Caves are now very complete. In September, 1881, they were 
lighted by electricity, which enables the visitor to examine the marvel- 
lous beauties which are spread out before him with perfect ease. De- 
scending a stairway of solid masonry sixty feet, the visitor finds himself 
in a lofty arched room forming the ante-chamber to the Caves. He is at 
once astonished by the bewildering array of formations that surrounds 
him in every direction. On the right is the original opening through 
which the first discoverers entered. It is now closed from without. 
“Specimen Avenue ”’ extends one hundred feet to the left,—so called be- 
cause visitors were formerly allowed to carry off specimens of the for- 
mations, a practice which is now prohibited. A natural ‘“ Blacksmith’s 
Shop,’’ composed of two anvils and a heap of cinders, next attracts at- 
tention. Proceeding a few paces further, the ‘‘ Washington Pillar’ is 
seen, a magnificent stalagmite of white carbonate of lime, rising from 
floorto ceiling. A basin formed by dropping water lies at the foot of the 
pillar, gigantic monsters stand out of the surrounding walls, while huge 
brown buffaloes depend from the ceiling. Descending eighteen feet be- 
tween a petrified cascade and a fossil flower-garden, a lower floor is 
reached. From thence the bewildered visitor wanders into vaulted 
chambers and labyrinths, each possessing a separate beauty of its own, 
At every step a rare and novel scene delights the eye. Stalactites hang 
from the lofty roof in bewildering variety and enchanting loveliness, 
while from the floor a forest of stalagmites rises in myriads of formations. 
Drop by drop during unnumbered centuries, this crystalline substance 
has been falling, assuming fantastic, grand and beautiful shapes, such as 
gnomes, statues, fluted columns, bridal veils, bowers, angels’ wings, 
urns, etc. 

One of the wildest and most striking features of the Caverns is “ Plu- 
to’s Chasm,’’ an awful gulf, one hundred and forty feet deep and nearly 
five hundred feet long. On the bank of the chasm stands “ Proserpine’s 
Pillar," a brown and white column, while half-way down the gorge ap- 
pears another column, resembling a spectre waving its arms. One of the 
most remarkable formations is the ‘‘Fish Market,” displaying rows of 
stalactites closely resembling catfish and black bass, which are wet and 
shiny, and seem to offer a tempting dish for an epicure. Passing on 
through the Caverns, a magnificent hall is entered, of oval shape and sur- 
passing everything made by human hands. Its lofty roof is fretted by 
countless designs in delicate frost-work. In the centre of this spacious 
apartment, a large pillar or white rock of great beauty arises, while in 
every direction strange and ghostly forms of purest white gleam in the 
light like so many half-finished statues in an artist's studio. Still ad- 
vancing, the visitor sees limpid streams, diminutive lakes, snowy cas- 
cades, and crystal springs and pools. In the ‘ Naiad’s Bath"’ a double 
column stands, one-half of which is a stalactite reaching from the ceiling to 
the floor, and is fifty feet; the other portion of the column is a stalagmite 
which rises from the floor to a distance of thirty feet; it is formed of suc- 
cessive stories, rising one above the other and subdivided into diminutive 
columns. A little further on, the attention is attracted by a lofty pillar 
called the ‘‘Empress’s Column.”’ It is thirty feet high and composed of 
beautiful flutings and carvings; it is dark at the bottom, but becomes 
white near the centre, and terminates in a delicate pink tint. Other pillars 
in this immediate vicinity support a turban-crowned sultana and Indian 
squaw. The ‘Comet Column” and the “ Hollow Column” also deserve 
mention. More conspicuous than any of these is an exact representation 
of the dome of the Capitol at Washington, erected on a mass of fallen 
stalactites. In the ‘‘Round Room ”’ stands a symmetrical column seventy 
feet in height and of various colors. Leaving this portion of the Caverns, 
the ‘‘ Ball Room”’ is entered, a spacious apartment one hundred feet long. 
Here the young people of Luray occasionally meet ‘‘to chase the glowing 
hours with flying feet.’’ In passing around the “ Ball Room” various 
glittering figures are seen. Among these the most striking is ‘‘ Cinderella 
Leaving the Ball,’’ her flowing garments and fragile figure attracting great 
admiration. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a brief article to get more 
than a passing glimpse of the thousand strange and brilliant formations 
that fill the visitor with amazement and delight. We can only name the 
“Tower of Babel,’”’ ‘‘ Mohammed's Coffin,”’ the ‘‘ Cathedral,”’ ‘‘ Oberon’s 
Grotto,” the ‘ Bridal Chamber,”’ the ‘Frozen Fountain,” “ Titan's 
Swords,” etc. Since the opening of the Luray Inn and the introduction 
of electric lights, the Caves have been visited by tourists from all parts of 
the world. It is estimated that at least one hundred thousand persons 
have been there during the five years the Caves of Luray have been open 
to the public. Travellers who have seen all the famous caves of this 
country and of Europe, have declared that in the beauty and variety of 
its formations Luray surpasses the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky and the 
far-famed grotto of Adelsberg. EUGENE L. DIDIER. 








ART. 
THE LADIES’ DECORATIVE-ART CLUB. 


HERE is nothing which shows the increased interest in art developed 
in this city within the last six or eight years,so much as the schools 
and private classes in studios which have arisen to supply the growing 





demand. They are all interesting, since from the work which they have 
already accomplished some conclusions may be formed as to the still 
greater future which awaits us. Perhaps the most significant of these 
institutions is the Ladies’ Decorative-Art Club, which, though it has been 
in existence not quite two years, has attained no inconsiderable degree of 
prominence. It calls for special attention, not only on account of its ex- 
cellence, but because it meets a want which is not elsewhere provided 
for. Its very name is indicative of its distinguishing characteristic. 

Because it is a club, it attracts a certain class of women who would 
be unwilling to attend a regular school. These are the women who 
study art sometimes for amusement, sometimes that they may be in the 
fashion, but who are always, even when they undertake it in a more 
serious spirit, amateurs, using the word in its strictest sense. Now, it is 
very important that this very class should receive a good art education. 
There must always be in every branch of human industry consumers 
as well as producers, and it is desirable that the former should be fair 
judges of the product of the latter. The more intelligent the public to 
whom the artist appeals, the better his work will be.. When the true 
spirit of decoration is understood by those who make use of it, its 
standard will undoubtedly be raised. But this good is not unmixed with 
evil. Indeed, there is a possibility of its being completely outbalanced 
by the defects which accompany it. There must necessarily be less 
discipline and greater freedom allowed in the choice of studies in a club, 
than would be possible in a school. There is consequently in this 
institution a laxity which, if not corrected in time, will result in its deterio- 
ration into a fashionable ‘‘ Dorcas society,’’ instead of its development 
into an academy of art, which should be the case. This is the danger to 
be guarded against. Fortunately, the president (Mr. Leland), the 
managers and the instructors are only too conscious of this vicious ten- 
dency, and have made vigorous efforts to counteract it. It has been 
represented to the members that at least a certain number of them 
should follow a regular and rigid course of instruction, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Leland and his assistants. If these wishes of the directors 
should be strictly conformed to, there is every reason why the Club 
should hold a very high rank among the art institutions of this city. 

Both the scope and methods it has adopted are irreproachable, and 
are well worth careful consideration. Because since, however good 
technical work may be, the principal merit of all forms of decoration al- 
ways lies in the design, the utmost attention is given to decorative draw- 
ing. Mr. Leland has himself taken the class of design in charge, and 
conducts it according to the system which is used by him at the Public 
Industrial-Art School, which has attracted so much attention, both in this 
country and abroad. It is his special merit to combine both theory and 
practice. He not only lectures to his pupils as a class, but instructs each 
separately. And here a word must be said in commendation of this 
personal supervision. F. W. Moody, of the South Kensington Museum, 
no insignificant authority on the subject, has emphatically expressed it 
as his opinion that it ‘tis only by direct personal influence that any 
benefit can be conferred on a student, and it is this alone that is really 
meant by ‘education.’’’ It is probably because of his adherence to this 
method that Mr. Leland has achieved much of his success. 


Starting from design as the basis of the whole scheme, the other 
classes are concerned with its practical application. In order to produce 
good decorative work, art must be combined with handicraft. There 
must be a complete mastering of technical means, and to accomplish this 
the course given at the Club includes very thorough instruction in oil 
painting, modelling, china-painting, wood-carving, leather-embossing 
and metal-chasing. The determination of the members to join the man- 
agers in making the Club what it should be, is demonstrated in the fact 
that they have now in their possession over one hundred and fifty casts 
and copies of the best works, collected in Europe during the past sum- 
mer. Since there has been no new departure from ordinary methods 
made by the painters on china, it is sufficient to mention that the tuition 
given them could not be excelled, their classes being under the manage- 
ment of Miss Elizabeth S. Paul. But there are facts in regard to the 
course in oil painting and modelling which are as significant as they are 
interesting. There are life classes in connection with both these studies. 
This may at first seem in direct contradiction to the aims of an institution 
of decorative art. But it is really a strong argument to prove the thorough- 
ness and seriousness introduced to this department by Mr. J. Liberty 
Tadd, who superintends it. It must be remembered that the greatest 
artists have been the greatest designers. Michael Angelo, Raphael, Ti- 
tian, and all the old masters, did not only paint pictures. They deco- 
rated the walls of cathedrals and palaces, worked in metal, and even 
designed furniture and priestly robes. Decorative art and what we are 
pleased to call fine art were inseparable. Even now that the line is 
drawn more definitely between artist and artisan, men like William 
Morris declare the study of the human figure to be almost indispensable 
to the designer. Therefore, the members of the Decorative Art Club 
who have become serious students, and who, as is the practice in French 
studios, both model and paint from life, are doing much towards accom- 
plishing the ends for which their institution was founded. The influence 
of these large methods is seen in the strictly decorative work. Already 
there is every sign that the pottery produced here will be carried to a 
high stage of perfection. Vases with raised and etched decoration, tiles 
in low and high relief, grotesques,—everything that can be made with 
clay,—have been executed in admirable style. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the modellers have not been sufficiently enterprising to build 
a kiln in which to fire their own work. The good effects of underglaze 
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colors depend so essentially upon the firing, some requiring greater heat 
and longer baking than others, that the trusting of such an important 
matter to the ordinary potter bespeaks the spirit of amateurs, rather than 
of earnest workers. 

No notice of this club would be complete which did not mention that 
to it is to be credited to a great extent the revival of interest in wood- 
carving outside of professional circles; while it can lay claim to having 
taken the initiative in giving a place to repoussé metal-work and leather- 
embossing in the artist’s studio as well as in the factory. Nor in doing 
this has it turned them into mere play. The fourth story of the house 
occupied by the Club has been converted into a workshop, fitted up with 
a forge, and all the tools and appliances of professional chasers. More- 
over, the work executed in it is really artistic, and of a higher order than 
that produced in factories, where the chaser merely puts the finishing 
touches to pieces stamped by machinery. But here plaques, panels, 
grates, shields and tankards are designed and worked by one and the 
same person. The ambition of the pupils may be measured when it is 
stated that one of the models which is soon to be reproduced by them is 
a plaster cast of the Milton shield. 

Enough has probably been said to show the high standard which the 
Decorative-Art Club seeks to maintain, and the excellent course of in- 
struction which it has adopted for this purpose. Another sign of the ear- 
nestness of the members is its late incorporation. This step, which marks 
an era in the history of its growth, was taken officially by its president 
(Mr. Leland,) and its managers (Mrs. John W. Pepper, Mrs. John Harri- 
son, Mrs. James Mifflin, Mrs. Theodore Fassitt, Mrs. Edward Wetherill, 
Mrs. E. E. Denniston, Miss Julia Rush Biddle, Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
Miss Isabella G. Mactier, Miss Catherine G. Morris, Miss Elise W. Balch, 
and Miss Alice Gibson), It is to be hoped that now this institution is 
established on so firm a basis the evils to which we have referred wiil be 
eradicated, and that, retaining all which makes it intrinsically good as a 
club, it will win for itself the success which it deserves. io 


NOTES. 

HE most noticeable event in local art circles this week has been the 
opening of the second annual sketch exhibition of the Philadelphia 
Society of Artists. The sketch exhibition is a comparatively new feature 
in art affairs, and is increasing in interest and importance every year. 
This season, the artists of the Philadelphia Society, instead of confining 
the display to the works of local painters, have opened their galleries to 
all the world; and the result is that they now have in their galleries by 
far the largest and best collection of sketches ever brought together in 
this country. About six hundred works were sent in, and over five hun- 
dred of these have been hung without pushing any numbers beyond the 
middle zone of the walls. About one-half of the contributions are from 
Philadelphia and vicinity, and the other half from New York, Boston and 
the West. The exhibition was opened on Wednesday, the 28th inst., and 

will remain open during December. 


Mr. E. Wood Perry has published a spiteful attack on the Philadel- 
phia Society of Artists, because the hanging committee of the Society re- 
jected two of his pictures at their exhibition last winter, after selecting 
them and urging him tocontribute. The officers of the Society on being 
questioned admit the rejection of the two pictures, and defend it on the 
ground of lack of merit; but they strictly deny the alleged selection. 
They state that their representative selected one picture, which was well 
placed in the exhibition ; the two rejected contributions were unsolicited 
and unseen until voluntarily sent in. The issue between the Society and 
Mr. Perry is probably the result of some misunderstanding which a little 
good-tempered inquiry might clear up. It is understood that the Society 
will publish an official reply to Mr. Perry’s strictures. 


Mr. S. J. Ferris has recently been engaged in reproducing with the 
etching needle the attractive picture entitled ‘‘ Dreamland,” by Charles 
D. Weldon, now on exhibition at the Academy of the Fine Arts. This 
picture owes its distinguished success mainly to the happy choice of sub- 
ject, in which a purely imaginary conception is embodied in a manner 
quaintly suggestive of practical reality. The idea presented is that of a 
pretty little girl reclining in the corner of a sofa, fast asleep, and dream- 
ing that a troop of Japanese dolls are coming in procession to pay her 
a visit. Mr. Ferris has made a large plate of the picture, and copied 
the excellent drawing with intelligent fidelity. The work is nearly fin- 
ished, and a remarked proof is now on exhibition in a Chestnut Street 
window. 

The members of the Philadelphia Photograph Society celebrated their 
twenty-first anniversary this week at the rooms of the Penn Club. This 
society is composed for the most part of amateurs, and of artists who are 
interested in the use of the camera; but several of our leading practical 
photographers are also connected with it. As there are now many lady 
amateurs who have attained a good degree of skill in photography, it has 
been suggested that the Society might properly recognize this evidence 
of progress in the art, and that invitations might be extended to the ladies 
to join the organization. 


Mr. John G. Johnson, of Broad Street, will be a contributor to the 
Bartholdi art-loan exhibition in New York. He will send his excellent 
example of Jules Breton, a valuable Troyon, a characteristic Jiminez, 
and Carpentier’s celebrated picture of a party of aristocratic refugees 
discovered by the mob of the Revolution in 1798, a work which attracted 
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marked attention when publicly exhibited in the Belgian collection. The 
pictures of the Bartholdi loan exhibition will be hung in the south gallery 
of the National Academy of Design. 


The first of the winter receptions given by the artists of the Baker 
Building proved eminently successful. The studios were crowded for 
several beeen, and the visitors were well pleased with the display of pic- 
tures and other works offered for their entertainment. Mr. N.H. Trotter 
had a large pair of landscapes with animals, unfinished, but sufficiently 
advanced to be interesting,—the one a quiet sunrise scene, with a group 
of elk standing on the shore of a placid lake; the other a spirited and 
stirring representation of elk attacked by a pack of gray wolves. Mr. J. 
Liberty Tadd was enriched with decorative work in metal and clay, 
artistic terra-cotta figures, and paintings on velvet. Mr. J. B. Sword ex- 
hibited many of his summer studies, several seaside landscapes, and one 
or two genre subjects. Mr. Prosper L. Senat’s Eastern coast sketches in 
oil and water colors made his room attractive, and Mr. F. de Bourg 
Richards’s Jersey coast scenes and Pennsylvania landscape studies 
attracted general attention. Mr. George C. Lambdin had a very beauti- 
ful portrait picture on his easel, and a number of charming flower pieces, 
painted during the summer. Mr. George Wright’s group on an ocean 
steamer out on the high seas was much appreciated by the young lady 
visitors, to many of whom the subject seemed familiar. 


REVIEWS. 
HARRIS’S “ NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS.” 

T is said of a little girl that she wished she had lived when the 

“Arabian Nights”’ first came out; and the child is perhaps born who 

will half a century hence recall with joy the first appearance of Uncle 

Remus and the tricks of Br’er Rabbit. For, as one might say in Hugo’s 

French, ‘it is nota book; it isan epoch.” It isa great thing to have 

made even a good book; but to have run it up to an event is what few 

have done, and Mr. Harris is to be congratulated on being able to boast 
of it. 

The main spot on this sun lies in the fact that the second volume is 
not equal tothe first in interest to the reader for mere amusement. 
There is too much of Br’er Rabbit, and some of his performances lack 
point to a degree which renders it remarkable that even a plantation 
negro could laugh at or listen to them. Others, however, are equal to 
anything in the earlier collection. ‘ Brother Rabbit and the Mos- 
quitoes "’ is not only a very good story, but it is so told as to give one a 
vivid idea of a negro narrator illustrating his tale by slapping himself all 
over to get rid of the tiny tormentors. But while there are but few of 
these tales which will strike anyone familiar with folk-lore as original, or 
even excellent when reduced to sober English, it cannot be denied that 
with their accompaniments of dialect, proverbs and quaint sayings they 
are for the greater part interesting, and are admirably adapted to be 
read aloud. However poor the meat, it is well sauced. 

A graver point of doubt arises when we examine the introduction. 
The late Professor Benfey, of Géttingen, once objected to a work con- 
taining valuable contributions to philology which was written in an enter- 
taining manner, that the writer had very unfortunately adopted the 
popular instead of the scientific method of presenting facts. Mr. Harris 
earnestly protests that he has not ‘‘cooked”’ his stories, when the very 
use of Uncle Remus, and especially the old African Jack and 7i/dy, is 
all ‘‘ cooking” of the first order. The African Aatozs of old Jack, with 
the cast and color of his tales, are all such as to give to them, and to in- 
crease in the giving, the theory of Mr. Harris that the negro narratives 
of the plantations were all drawn from Africa. As for the stories 
which resemble those of the Indians, he plainly declares that the latter 
have not hesitated to borrow from the former. And this no one who is 
widely informed in American myths will for an instant believe. In the 
first place, these negro stories, as given by Mr. Harris, embrace many 
tales told in all countries in every age. There is the story of the bear 
who was caught with his paws in the cleft log, which is ancient Hindoo, 
and the man hung up in the bag who induces another to take his place, 
which is ancient Irish and Aryan, and world-wide ; and so on with many 
more. Are we to believe with Mr. Harris that Hindoos, Celts, Greeks 
and early Shemites all went to the negro for their myths and folk-lore? 

As for the fact that the rabbit of Remus is drawn from African 
sources, it is not at all unlikely; but it is quite as probable that it owes 
something to red-Indian influence. For there can be no doubt that the 
rabbit as an incarnation of craft and mischief is aboriginally American. 
We have read all the African tales which have been published, and do 
not find in them anything to be compared to the position which he holds 
in the Algonquin mythology, where he personifies the main strength of 
an entire nation. Itwas the rabbit, say the Penobscots, Passamaquod- 
dies, Micmacs, and the allied tribes, who was the father of the wadana- 
ki, the ‘‘race of the sunrise.”’ It is mah-ti-gwess, the rabbit, who in 
their tales, some of which bear great resemblance to those of Mr. Harris, 
always overcomes ha-di-bu-se-gan, the wild cat, who personifies the 
Mohawks and Iroquois, and their kindred foes. Now, there can be no 
question of the antiquity of these Indian tales, and that they ante-date 
the coming of the white man. Many of the Micmac stories distinctly 
describe the Norseman, as do those of the Greenland Esquimau. We 





* “Nights with Uncle Remus: Myths and Legends of the Old Plantation.’’ By Joel 
Chandler Harris. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
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have met with Passamaquoddy Indians who had been among the latter. 
One of them mentioned several words which his people had in common 
with them. But the rabbit of our far Northern tribes forms the origin 
of a vast mythology as original and wonderful as that of any nation in 
which Gluscap or Gloose-gah-bé is the great hero, around whom cluster 
all manner of wonderful, beautiful and strangely harmonious myths, with 
exquisite incarnations of human passions and feelings, and with them all 
the sweet and marvellous phenomena of nature. To believe that the far 
Northern and even Arctic framers of this vast system of true poetry in 
legend borrowed their mainstay from the blacks of the Southern planta- 
tions, is simply not to be thought of for an instant. 

As for the rabbit or hare being as subtle as the serpent, we find in the 
Sanskrit ‘‘ Hitopadésa’’ (Book II.,) a very old story to the effect that this 
animal cheated the wise elephant by pretending to be the messenger of the 
moon. Stranger still, even the men of the prehistoric races of Europe, 
who ate one another, were afraid to eat this uncanny creature. But was 
there ever a common origin for folk-lore? Paul Sebillot, its greatest 
French authority, declares that every superstition is at home everywhere, 
in allages. There is one story generally spread in Canada and Maine 
which the Indians declare to be very ancient. It is that of the husband 
and wife, vés-a-vis and petrified. The friar of Campobello, the Penaubsqu'’ 
stone man in the White Mountains, by the Intervale, and rocks among 
the Micmacs, all bear this legend. Yet the very story with little variation 
is told at Kwang-Si, a place on the Chinese frontier, towards Burmah, 
where the rocks supposed to be the pair made stone are also shown, as 
the reader may see depicted in ‘‘ Across Chysé,”’ by Archibald R. Colqu- 
houn (London, 1883). In fact, the legends of China, Japan, Africa, India, 
America, and, indeed, of most countries, are so intermingled and similar 
as to defy analysis, Let those who doubt it attempt, for example, to estab- 
lish any historical sequence or connection in the wonderful myth of the 
white horse, which looks up all over the world as a symbol of delivery of 
the oppressed by a great champion, as death overcoming evil for good, 
or as victory. 

That the animals have a broad mythical meaning in the Algonquin 
tales, and none in the negro, would be of itself sufficient to destroy the 
theory that the latter are borrowed from the former. It is a pity that Mr. 
Harris has made so much of this. ‘‘Nom cuivis adire Corintho ;’’ itis not 
for every man to do certain things. He is a capital story-teller; he has 
given to the world an undying book of humor. May he give us many 
more such, and leave the antiquity of his tales to the professional Dryas- 
dusts. 


HISTORICAL HAND-BooOK OF ITALIAN SCULPTURE. By Charles C. 

Perkins. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The period of the Renaissance is the centre around which this ably- 
written history is woven. The author commences his work by reviewing 
the comparatively rude sculptures of the centuries intervening between 
the overthrow of the Western Empire and the advent of Niccola Pisano. 
In the tenth century, Italian marble work, varying between Byzantinism, 
with its rigid conventionalism, and medizvalism, with its symbolism, 
had sunk to its lowest ebb; and it was not until the commencement 
of the thirteenth century that any real revival took place. The 
works of Niccola, Giovanni and Andrea Pisano, with those of their 
pupils and comrades of great though lesser note, and those of the mighty 
master, Orgagna, the last of the Pisan school, are passed in review, as 
is also the school of Siena ; and the true Renaissance ef the fifteenth cen- 
tury is then treated of more at length. Ghiberti, great though his talents 
were, is justly characterized as ‘‘ rather a goldsmith and a painter than a 
sculptor,’’ as he “ handled his chisel like a brush upon marble or bronze.”’ 
Mr. Perkins becomes enthusiastic when writing of Donatello, whom as 
compared with Michael Angelo he speaks of as the greater sculptor, 
although the latter was undoubtedly the greater artist from his multiplicity 
of gifts and superior intellect. Who that has gazed on Donatello’s ex- 
quisite reliefs does not endorse the criticism, and award to Donatello the 

alm of superior Zechnigue and style? In the fourth chapter, our author 
eaves Tuscany to bring up the history of sculpture in Naples, Milan, 
Venice, etc., to about the year 1500. 

The central figure of the Cinquecento—the period when ancient art 
began to be taken as a master, instead of as a guide, is unquestionably 
Michael Angelo, to whose career and works our author devotes fifty-eight 
pages, but who is censured as the cause of the exaggerated style of his 
inferior successors. 

Admirably written in clear and pleasant style, as well as replete with 
facts concerning the lives and times of the Italian sculptors, and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the execution of their masterpieces, this book 
should certainly form a part of the library of every art student. Its 
greatest faults are the fewness of the illustrations, and the absence usually of 
any title by which those few can be identified with their subjects. The 
reader is left to find out what they represent from the letter-press, a task 
which is not always easy to accomplish. We ite ke 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


E have already spoken more than once of the very great merits of 
Dr. Julius Késtlin’s “‘ Life of Luther,” and have particularly reviewed 
(THE AMERICAN, No. 168, October 27th, 1883,) one of the American 
translations of his work. A handsome edition is now issued by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, making a volume of five hundred 
and eighty-eight pages, octavo, embellished with the authentic illustrations 





of the original edition. The name of the translator is not given, 
but the work appears to be very well done ; and with the one hundred 
wood-cuts and lithograph fac-simi/es of the original it makes a book as 
tasteful in form as it is solid in merit. It is the best book on the subject 
to which English readers have access. ‘‘For such a biography,’ says 
Froude, ‘‘ Europe has waited till the eve of the four hundredth anniversary 
of his birth.””. Only Dr. Th. Kolde contests with Dr. Késtlin the distinc- 
tion of being the first of living Lutherists. 


William Shepard has edited a volume called “ Pen Pictures of 
Earlier Victorian Authors”’ (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), in which 
are sketches of Bulwer, Disraeli, Macaulay, Charlotte Bronté, Washing- 
ton Irving, Poe, and Harriet Martineau. Mr. Shepard has drawn largely 
from N. P. Willis’s ‘‘ Pencillings by the Way ” for his account of literary 
London in 1835, where we find excellent descriptions of the lights which 
once shone at the Countess of Blessington’s, at Rogers's, and at Holland 
House. Justin McCarthy, Charles F. Hugo, and others, are drawn upon 
for anecdotes of Beaconsfield. Thackeray's delightful roundabout 
paper, ‘‘ Nil Nisi Bonum,” and an anonymous magazine sketch, supplya 
very readable chapter on Macaulay. Several interesting reminiscences 
are given of Irving and Poe, and the other celebrities. On the whole, 
the public, which never tires of hearing about authors, ought to get much 
enjoyment from this collection. 


A quaint book is that collected and illustrated by John Ashton, of the 
“Humour, Wit and Satire of the Seventeenth Century’’ (New York: J. 
W. Bouton). In it are contained hundreds of rhymes and jingles, jests 
and jokes, anecdotes and ballads, in vogue from the time of Shakespeare 
to that of Dryden. Here are the prototypes of many bits of humor which 
still do duty in the columns of Pusch. Here, too, are the originals of 
well-known songs and stories; for instance, ‘‘a pleasant new ballad, to 
sing both even and morne, of the bloody murther of Sir John Barley- 
corne,”’ which Burns afterwards put into verse. Mr. Ashton has repro- 
duced the original wood-cut illustrations to the selections, and these are 
not the least humorous parts of the book. He has wisely refrained from 
including many pieces which smack too strongly of the vulgarity of the 
Restoration to be agreeable to the more decent taste of readers to-day. 
Our ancestors of the seventeenth century, judging from their character as 
traced in this book, were a merry, healthful race, enjoying heartily their 
ale and their beef, fond of physical sports and pleasures, and not over- 
squeamish in their conversation and talk. This collection will amuse 
almost anyone who is not utterly bereft of the sense of fun, and it will 
interest especially persons who delight in antiquarian curiosities. 


The story of Mr. Whittier’s career is very adequately told in the vol- 
ume before us (‘‘ John Greenleaf Whittier: A Biography.” By Francis 
H. Underwood. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.). Mr. Underwood 
has had a keen and discriminative eye for the most important points in 
the picture, and while he experiences, of course, the ordinary and natu- 
ral difficulties which attend the writing of a biography of one yet living, 
there are sufficient evidences that he has not permitted these to seriously 
embarrass his work. Indeed, it may be said, however, that Mr. Whit- 
tier’s life is one which better bears than most to be written of during its 
continuance ; for it is one singularly candid and open. Making an ear- 
nest profession of faith, the poet’s devotion to his own ideals has been 
sincere. He can well afford that anyone, now or hereafter, should write 
his biography, if the writer do but hold his pen fairly and justly. The 
story in the present volume is very full and satisfactory. It seems that 
Whittier’s reputation has been a plant of slow growth, although much of 
his best work was done forty or more years ago. Perhaps the greater 
part of all he has written was published before he began to excite any 
wide attention, and the many things he published in 7he New England 
Magazine, The National Era, and other periodicals, went for very little. 
It was not until 7ke Atlantic Monthly was started that his name really 
emerged ; and it was fifteen years or more from that date before he be- 
gan to receive the full consideration he deserved. Butthese things never 
troubled him ; he was not ambitious, except to do good; and he knew 
fame to be the vapor that it is. To anyone who relishes a sound and 
searching bit of biography, we heartily commend Mr. Underwood's book. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

VOLUME of letters written by Keats to his brother in America, will 

shortly be published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. —Admirers of 
Heine will be sorry to hear that the promised biography of the poet is 
not to be published after all. His brother, Baron Gustave Heine, denies 
the correctness of the statement that his memorials had been found in 
Paris. He says that he only is in possession of materials for his brother's 
biography, and they are not suitable for publication. Mr. Leonard 
Huxley, a son of Professor Huxley, has contributed a song to 7emfle 
Bar. Mr. Huxley distinguished himself at Oxford by his verse. 
Mme. Adam, who created a feeling of irritation in Germany by her 
caricatures of German sovereigns and statesmen in the Nouvelle Revue, 
over the pseudonym of ‘‘ Comte Paul Vasili,’”’ intends to follow up her 
advantage by publishing further instalments of the series. When com- 
pleted, ‘‘ Comte Paul Vasili’s”’ articles will be collected for publication 
in book form. 





Mr. Trollope says in his ‘‘ Autobiography’ that he never received 
anything of consequence from America in compensation for the reprints 
of his books in this country. But his English publishers received 
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valuable considerations, of which it might be supposed the novelist got his 
proportion. Messrs. Appleton & Co. paid Mr. Virtue, the publisher of 
“Ralph, the Heir,” fifteen hundred dollars for advance sheets of that 
novel; and Messrs. Harper & Bros. paid in all for such material from 
Mr. Trollope’s pen upwards of fifteen thousand dollars———Gray’s 
‘Elegy ’’ and Jean Ingelow’s “ High Tide”’ have been turned into beau- 
tiful holiday books by Messrs. Roberts Brothers. 


Dr. Charles Waldstein, the American archzologist, who described in 
the December Cen/ury an important discovery in connection with Phidian 
art, has been placed in charge of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
England. The title of Mr. Carl Bock’s new book, which is nearly 
ready, will be ‘“‘ Temples and Elephants.” It is a narrative of a journey 
of exploration through upper Siam. Mr. Froude’s articles on Luther 
in the Contemporary Review are to be published in book form by Messrs. 
Scribner's Sons. 

The November number of Zhe Antiguary (London: Elliot Stock; 
New York: J. W. Bouton,) contains some articles interesting, not to 
Dryasdusts alone, but to intelligent readers. The article on ‘Primitive 
Agricultural Implements’’ shows us that development in agricultural 
matters has been remarkably slow, some of the implements here pre- 
sented in illustrations from old authorities being nearly the same as those 
used in Great Britain within the recollection of living men, and little 
different from those sometimes seen in this country. Those that regard 
vestments as an important part of ritual, will find food for thought in the 
first article, on “The Accuracy of the Coloring of Illuminated MSS.” 
Lawyers are treated to some considerations on ‘‘ Archaic Land-Tenure in 
England.”’ In the article on “Elizabethan Cartographers,” there is a 
record of the first patent on record in the British Patent Office, which 
was granted March 2d, 1617, to Aaron Rapburne, gent., and Roger 
Burnes, for making maps of London and other places in England. 


The fourth edition of Professor Griffis’s ‘‘ Mikado’s Empire,’ which 
Messrs. Harper & Bros. are bringing out, contains a supplementary 
chapter bringing the history down to June, 1883. The title of Mr. 
Ruskin’s two lectures at Oxford this term are: ‘‘ The Fireside: John 
Leech and John Tenniel,” and ‘The Hillside: George Robson and 
Copley Fielding.’’ Each lecture will be delivered twice. Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford's newest novel—written by Mr. Crawford at Sorrento 
the past summer, and now complete,—will be published by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall toward the close of the year. 














Mr. Bradley's forthcoming work on Egypt will present an account of 
the prominent part in the politics of that country taken by Egyptian 
ladies. Alphonse Daudet is at work on a new novel which 1s to be 
published simultaneously in Paris and in Dresden. It is understood 
that Mr. Richard Jefferies’s new book will be called ‘‘ Red Deer.” 
Lemerre, of Paris, has just published a French translation of Shelley's 
drama, ‘‘ The Cenci."” The volume contains a preface by Mr. Swinburne. 











Professor Max Miiller’s series of lectures ‘‘ On the Origin of Growth of 
Religion, as Illustrated by the Religions of India,” has been translated 
into several of the vernaculars of India. For the first time since 
the’ invention of printing, a German book has reached its one thou- 
sandth edition, each of them numbering three thousand copies, thus mak- 
ing in all three million copies. It is a primer by Haster, published by 
G. D. Badeker, of Essen, which first appeared in 1853 and reached its 
one hundredth edition in 1863. Mr. Walter Besant is to lecture be- 
fore the Royal Institution, London, on ‘“‘ The Art of Novel-Writing.” 














PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Pen Pictures OF EARLIER VICTORIAN AUTHORS. (“Literary Life” Series.) 
Pp. 288. $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia.) 

THE ORGANS OF SPEECH, AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE FORMATION OF 
ARTICULATE SouNDs. By Georg Herman von Meyer. ( “ International 
Scientific” Series.) Pp. 350. $1.50. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

BALLADS AND ROMANCES. DRAMATIC SCENES AND CHARACTERS. TRANSLATIONS. 
(“ English Verse” Series.) Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 
Pp. 335 to 350 each. $1 each. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. 
B. Lippincott, Philadelphia.) 

Music IN ENGLAND. By Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter. Pp. 230. $1.50. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Music 1n America. By Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter. Pp. 423. $2. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Lire oF LuTHER. By Julius Késtlin. Pp. 582. $2.50. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

GuENN: A WAVE ON THE Breton Coast. A Novel. By Blanche Willis 
Howard. Pp. 439. $1.75. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Woops AND LAKES OF MAINE. By Lucius L. Hubbard. Illustrated by W. L. 
Taylor. Pp 223. $3. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippin- 


cott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

FRENCH CELEBRITIES. By Jules Clarétie. (‘Standard Library” Series.) Pp. 
150. $0.15. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 

THE MATE OF THE ‘ DAYLIGHT,’ AND FRIENDS ASHORE. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Pp. 254. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia.) 





MICHAEI. ANGELO: A Dramatic PogmM. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
With Nearly Forty Original Full-Page Illustrations. Pp. 184. $7.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

ENGLISH AS SHE Is Wrote. (“Parchment Paper” Series). Pp. 96. $0.25. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

RossMOYNE: A Nove. By the Author of“ Phyllis,” Etc. Pp. 363. $1. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Her Seconp Love: A Nove. By Ashford Owen. Pp. 231. $1. T. B. 
Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

Hatr-Hours WITH THE Lessons or 1884. Pp. 480. $1.50. Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Philadelphia. 

THE WESTMINSTER QUESTION-BOOK FOR 1884. Pp. 192. $0.15, Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 








THE DRAMA. 
MR. HENRY IRVING.—FIRST NOTICE. 


N the theatrical world, at least, the time has gone by when a European 
reputation is the sufficient guarantee of American success. It is true 
that we may not entirely escape the glamour of a great fame acquired 
abroad and sedulously disseminated ; but though this may weigh as one 
factor in the formation of our judgments it cannot forestall criticism, nor 
prevent us from bringing to the bar of our national opinion every aspirant 
for public approval. Our standards may at times be false, and our judg- 
ments based upon faulty artistic conceptions; but such as they are they 
are ours. We have not acquired them through a study of the workings 
of other minds; we have our ideals, and these have been formed upon 
American models. We know what comes up to our notions of fitness 
and competency, and when Europe sends us vivified blocks and pretty 
amateurs we simply reject them. Mr. Irving seems to have come among 
us with a full understanding of these facts; he appreciates the changed 
conditions under which foreign artists must expect to be estimated, and 
is apparently content to abide the judgment of the tribunal as at present 
constituted. His candor has been admirable, and has predisposed us to 
look favorably upon the efforts of one who, though certainly not a genius, 
is an actor of a high order of talent, capable of very varied expression, 
and attentive to the niceties of stage business to a degree unprecedented 
on our boards. In watching closely the care with which Mr. Irving 
studies the minutiz of gesture and minor facial change, we see at once 
how far his experience as manager has entered into his methods as actor, 
and we cease to wonder at the almost phenomenal success which attended 
his managerial career. 

The perfect drill of his supporting company, evidencing in every 
movement the painstaking instruction of a master of stage effect and situa- 
tion, shows clearly that Mr. Irving has proceeded by the slow method 
of perfecting individual details and building his structure from materials 
which are themselves thoroughly finished and polished pieces of work. 
Every stone in the edifice is chiselled and cut to a nicety before being put 
in place, so that instead of attaining a massive result, conceived upon 
broad general ideas and reaching a large effect, as a fresco, he presents 
us with a work which is admirable in its totality, simply because there is 
so complete a harmony in the parts. It is like those summer cottages 
whose timbers are cut and mortised, and numbered, so that they are 
shipped from place to place, and may be put together anywhere with the 
ease of a child's dissected map. Every part of Mr. Irving’s production 
falls into its place with the snug little “click’’ of a perfect fit. It gives 
one a positive sense of rest to observe this accurate mechanism ; but it 
need hardly be said that it is not the highest art. The inspiration which, 
scorning perhaps unwisely the petty intricacies of detail, reveals as by a 
flash of lightning a supreme crisis in life, belongs only to the few who can 
claim the title of genius,—to such masters of tragic art as Salvini. It 
would be unfair to Mr. Irving to set up any such standard; he does not 
possess that element which we name inspiration, and seeing how fine a 
culture he has attained, and how fittingly he stands as the type of the 
purely intellectual drama, it is hardly to be desired that he had pos- 
sessed it. 

By virtue of artistic juxtaposition, it is with Edwin Booth that he natu- 
rally comes into comparison; for not only in the general handling 
of his theme, but in the many idiosyncrasies of voice and gesture, their 
ways are closely similar. Mr. Irving, however, possesses the advantage 
of a much greater mobility of feature; his control of the muscles of his 
face and the tact with which he brings them into play are marvellous 
exhibitions of power and proficiency in a department of histrionic art too 
little attended to. Mr. Irving’s face, naturally less noble than Booth’s, 
tells his story better; his features, though too strongly marked to con- 
form to established canons of masculine beauty, yet seem to be just suffi- 
ciently exaggerated to produce the effect which distance demands in the 
way of foreshortening under an artificial arrangement of lights. Nature 
has done for the contour of his face what art does for its coloring, render- 
ing the contrasts clearly defined, and so deepening the shadows and 
enriching the high lights. The large nose, protruding eyebrows, firm, 
powerful upper lip, become the very servitors of passionate expression, 
and at times reflect a fire which, regarded as an interpretative force, can 
only be called beautiful. His figure is less satisfactory, and, by an 
apparently systematic deterioration as we descend, his walk is bad; it is 
something between a limp and strut, and even in so favorable a part as 
Louis X7/, detracts greatly from the value and permanence of the im- 
pressions which he produces, 
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So much having been premised, it must nevertheless be admitted 
that Mr. Irving’s presentation of the character of Zowzs is an extraordi- 
nary piece of work. Not only in the consistency of the performance, 
considered as the delineation of a particular phase of human depravity, 
but in the boldness of method which risks the continual danger of anti- 
climax in the determination to render the action more decisive, this per- 
formance stands alone. 

Of the play itself, sufficient mention was made in this column last 
week when noticing Mr. Sheridan’s delineation ; we shall only recapitu- 
late so far as to draw attention to the fact that the plot is a mere thread 
holding together the series of episodes in the life of ZLouzs which consti- 
tute all there is of interest in the action. Mr. Irving avoids the danger 
of monotony thus arising by a skilful transition from one form of passion 
to another. The character is ever the same in its general aspects, but it 
is shownto us in varying phases. JLowzs is cunning, cruel, avaricious; 
but avarice succeeds to cruelty, and cruelty to cunning, so rapidly that 
we are kept on the alert, and nearly forget our loathing of the man‘ in 
the intensity of our interest in the vivid development of his individuality. 

Mr. Irving’s conception, like that of Mr. Sheridan, is of a decrepit 
man in whose heart the spent fires of life have given place to desires of 
increased and increasing ferocity; but the delineation of Mr. Irving is 
a much quieter piece of acting. It is marked by a repose of manner 
which at first appears uncongenial to the atmosphere of the piece. He, 
in fact, hoards his power systematically for the sake of obtaining a 
stronger climax; and it is not until the close of the fourth act, where the 
king, crazed with excitement and livid with fear, shrieks for his guards 
and frantically tears at the empty air, that we awake to a full knowledge 
of the immense reserve of dramatic force which the actor has been keep- 
ing back for this demand. The effect is electrical, and fully justifies the 
method of restraint which in the previous acts had at times seemed 
almost tame. 

Of equal excellence in its way is the pictorial treatment of the fifth 
act. So much here depends upon the law of contrast that it is the eye 
rather than the ear which must be appealed to; and Mr. Irving has 
shown his comprehension of this truth by an attention to make-up per- 
haps never surpassed on our stage. As the tottering monarch trembles 
for an instant in the frame-work of the doorway, he is the incarnation of 
death,—a very spectre, whose grim proportions are strangely intensified 
by the glittering splendor of the royal robes of France. It is a figure full 
of malevolent majesty, and so potent in its influence as to send a hush of 
awe to the remotest corners of the room. 

It is in the treatment of this scene—the crowning one, so far as stage 
effect is concerned,—that we are let into the secret of Mr. Irving’s dra- 
maticcreed. We haveseen that he eschews realism in the sense of a mere 
servile copying of nature; he would have his villains as wicked as art 
can paint them, but he would dress them in clean clothes; the villain 
must portray villainy, but must never let you forget that he is acting ; he 
must ‘‘roar you as gently as any sucking dove,”’ lest he frighten the ti.n- 
orous, and must have clean linen, though he be a scavenger, for fear of 
offending a cultivated censor. In a word, Mr. Irving draws a broad line 
between in‘erpretation of life and the zmztation of life's phases, and so 
far he stands on the plane of the truest art. But we have seen that he 
avails himself of those very trifles of detail which are, in fact, the stock 
in trade of the realistic school ; and we now are shown, most appositely 
in this final act of ‘‘ Louis,’’ that he is ready to borrow from the romantic 
dramatists every accessory which picturesque situation is able to supply. 
Thus, while he claims—inferentially, at least,—to be an apostle of classi- 
calism, he seizes what is best from other and opposing schools, and 
makes his own every element which he deems capable of enhancing the 
value of his general result. There are just two objections to this sort of 
eclecticism ; first, it breaks down the natural barriers between systems 
which stand for opposite modes of thought and expression, and which 
should be preserved in their individual purity ; and, secondly, there is 
always danger that the elements so obtained will not assimilate, and that 
so the harmony of the whole will be marred. It may be that Mr. Irving 
has justified the first objection and escaped the second; but a further 
study of his personations can alone guide us to a satisfactory opinion. 
Meanwhile, his Lowzs stands as a creation of great power and argues fine 
appreciation. 

We could wish that the careful consistency noticeable in stage setting 
and make-up were observed in pronunciation. It grates on the ear to 
hear a Frenchman speak of another Frenchman as Zew’s, instead of 
Louis, especially when the entire atmosphere is French and the entire 
action is moving on French lines. And, if proper names must be 
Anglicized, it is hard to escape speaking of Mary of Commenes, instead 
of giving her the softer designation of her native land. 











MUSIC. 

HE third Thomas symphony concert will take place at the Academy of Music, 
Saturday, December 8th. The programme includes Schubert’s symphony, 
No. 8, in B minor, better known as the “ Unfinished Symphony,” and Rubinstein’s 
“Ocean” symphony. Mr. Carl Baermann will play the E flat concerto of 
Beethoven. This will be the first appearance in Philadelphia of a distinguished 
pianist whose playing has been highly extolled by the critics of New York and 

Boston. ° 
For the fourth Thomas symphony concert, we are promised Mendelssohn’s 
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music to “ A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” with songs and chorus. The soloists 
will be Mrs. Denniston and Mrs. Hartdegen, and the chorus that of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society. At the fifth concert, February 9th, Mr. Rafael Joseffy will 
be the soloist. 

Mr. Jarvis’s first chamber concert was given in the lecture-room of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, on the evening of the 25thof November. The performance began 
with Hummel’s quintet in E flat minor, for piano and strings, in which Mr. Jarvis 
had the assistance of Messrs. Van Gelder (violin), Schmitz (viola), Hennig 
(violoncello), and Knorr (contra-basso). Mr. Van Gelder followed with a violin 
solo, a “ Nocturne” by M. Hauser. Mr. Jarvis then played a “ Marche Funébre ” 
by Thalberg, in which a graceful melody is repeated at almost tiresome length, a 
“ Caprice” by Sterndale Bennett, a “ Barcarolle ” by Raff, an “ Idylle ” 
and Henselt’s arrangement of the brilliant and festal “ Polacca” of Weber. In 
all of these, as well as in the Hummel quintet and the Mozart E flat quartet (with 
which the concert ended), Mr. Jarvis’s playing was, as usual, brilliant, correct, 
delicate. Mr. Hennig played two violoncello solos, in the first of which, « Kol 
Nidre,” an adaptation by Max Bruch of an ancient Hebrew chant, his fine tone 
and excellent taste were well displayed; while in the second, “ Elfentanz,” by 


by Jensen, 


Popper, requiring great digital dexterity, he had an opportunity to show his com- 
mand of the instrument in another style. 

The first concert of the Orpheus Club (M. H. Cross, director,) was given on 
the same evening at the Musical Fund Hall, with the assistance of Miss Ella A. 
Earle (soprano,) and the New York String Quartette. 

The concert by some of the artists of the Abbey opera troupe, November 28th, 
at the Academy of Music, was attended by a large and enthusiastic audience, who 
seemed determined to enjoy everything and bent upon recalling every performer. 
Although the programme contained but twelve numbers, mostly operatic selections, 
the artists were thus obliged to give about twice as much as had been promised. 
The vocalists were Mmes. Valleria and Scalchi, and Messrs. Campanini, Del 
Puente and Novara. Madame Valleria’s clear and resonant if not powerful voice 
showed to great advantage in Handel’s “ Angels ever bright and fair,” which she 
sang with unexceptionable taste and fervid expression. Madame Scalchi’s phe- 
nomenal voice has fost none of its charm, and Campanini’s was in somewhat better 


” 


condition than when he sang here two years ago. The heartiest welcome seemed 
reserved for these two artists; both were greeted as old friends who were still in 
full possession of the gifts that had at first endeared them to the public. Mr. 
Boscovitz played several piano solos most acceptably. A charming “ Minuet ” of 
his own composition was much admired. 

We note the advent of 7he Keynote, a new musical weekly, published in New 
York and edited by Mr. Frederic Archer, the well-known musician and critic. 


PARIS LITERARY NOTES. 
Paris, November 12. 

PAUL DE REMUSAT continues to publish voluminous instalments of the 
i e papers of his ancestors. We have already three volumes of the * Me- 
moirs of Madame de Rémusat,” two volumes of the “ Letters of Madame de Re- 
musat,” and now we have the first volume of the “ Correspondence” (Calmann 
Lévy,) of her son, M. Charles de Rémusat, written during the first years of the 
Restoration. And to think that in no very distant future we shall certainly have 
the memoirs and correspondence of M. Paul de Rémusat himself! The cacoéthes 
scrihendi is hereditary in the family. To speak frankly, the French publishers are 
giving us too much private literature, and in the present big volume of M. de 
Rémusat’s letters, written when he was only eighteen or nineteen years old, there 
is very little to be gleaned. The only excuse for their publication is that they 
form the continuation of the letters of Mme. de Rémusat. If M. Paul de Rémusat 
had only edited and selected the letters, he might have made a more useful and 
certainly less bulky volume. 

The literary executors of the late Paul de Saint-Victor have just issued the 
third and final volume of « Les Deux Masques” (Calmann Lévy), containing the 
eminent critic’s studies of Shakespeare, and of the French stage from its origin 
up to Beaumarchais. 

M. André Theuriet, whose sylvan stories are highly appreciated by /es de/icats, 
has published a volume of miscellanies entitled “ Le Journal de Tristan” (Ollen 
dorff ). The volume contains some charming stories and impressions of Paris, 
stories and souvenirs of travel and men,-—a curious and very personal /é/e-méle 
of impressions and theories. 

The poet and Academician, M. Sully-Prudhomme, abandoning verse for 2 mo- 
ment, has written a treatise on “ L’Expression dans les Beaux-Arts ” (Lemerre), 
a very profound and thoroughly original study of the psychology of the artist. 
M. Sully-Prudhomme, basing his theories on the discoveries of Helmholz and 
Chevreul as regards the physiology of sensation, analyzes art and artist nature 
with extreme subtlety and clearness, and arrives at conclusions which deserve the 
careful attention of psychologists. 

M. Edmond Scherer, the Senator, has republished in a pamphlet his studies on 
“La Democratie et la France” (Calmann Lévy), which originally appeared in 
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Le Temps. M. Scherer takes an exceedingly pessimistic view of democracy, 
which he considers to be an inevitable crisis through which all modern nations are 
destined to pass,—an experiment that all must try only after this crisis is over. M. 
Scherer is curious to know whether humanity will have lost nothing of what our 
actual prejudices call genius, beauty, greatness, and whether in this tragedy of 
mediocrity, in this disagreeable and terrible adventure of nations, one of these 
nations will not disappear from history. 

M. Renan has at length completed his great work by the publication of the 
“Index General de ]’Histoire des Origines du Christianisme” (Calmann Lévy), 
being a full index to the seven volumes of that work, together with chronological 
tables and a map. 

M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, continuing his translation of the writings of 
Aristotle, has just published the “ Histoire des Animaux” (Hachette & Cie.), 
accompanied by introduction, notes, appendices, etc. M. Jules Zeller, Member 
of the Institute, has brought out a new and enlarged edition of his work, “ Italie 
et la Renaissance” (Didier), being a history of Italy from 1458 to 1537, and the 
standard French work on that period. The same publish, Didier, issues an im- 
portant work by M. L. Guerrier on “ Madame Guyon: Sa Vie, Sa Doctrine, et Son 
Influence,” a patient and conscientious study of the history of quietism. 

The new novels of the day are “ Tristesses et Sourires,” by Gustave Droz, 
and “ Madame de Givré,” by M. Henry Rabusson, the writer, whose first book, 
«“ Dans le Monde,” attracted so much attention last season. “Madame de Givré” 
by no means fulfils the promise then given; it is evidently the work of a man 
familiar with the society he describes, but it has no great interest, either from plot, 
or satire, or study of character; in short, it is afeeble book. M. Droz’s volume 
is charming, full of fimesse and delicate observation. It takes the form of an old 
grandmamma’s diary and souvenirs. M. Droz is evidently joining Ludovic Halévy 
in the campaign against coarseness and naturalism. 

There have also been recently published two books for collectors and 
Faponistes. The first is “ Notes d’un Bibeloteur au Japon” (Dentu), by M. 
Philippe Sichel, with a preface by M. Edmond de Goncourt, full of curious and 
interesting details; the second is “« L’Art Japonais,” by M. Louis Gonse (Quantin), 
a magnificently illustrated work, and that is all. M. Gonse’s text is a mass of 
the wildest theories and the most unfounded conjectures about the archzology 
and history of Japanese art. Tu. C. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—A telegram from Cairo on the 22d ult. announced the total defeat 
of the Egyptian army under Hicks Pasha, by the forces of El Mahdi, sometimes 
called «The False Prophet.” The intelligence was brought to Khartoum by a 
Coptic official. The fighting continued from November 3d to the sth, and re- 
sulted in the annihilation of the Egyptian troops. The forces of El Mahdi com- 
prised, it is estimated, three hundred thousand men, and included dervishes, Be- 
douins, mulattoes and regulars. The battle was fought near El Obeid. The force 
under Hicks Pasha comprised ten thousand men. He had with him ten British 
officers. Mr. O’Donovan, of the London Dazly News, and an artist connected 
with a German illustrated paper, also accompanied his army. The early intelli- 
gence was received with incredulity, but it has since been substantially confirmed. 
A despatch from Hong Kong to Reuter’s Telegram Company says news 
has been received from Hai-Phong, announcing that a force of three thousand 
Chinese troops made an attempt on Hai-Dzuong on the 17th ult. The French 
garrison, being supported by a gun-boat on the river Tai-Bigne, held out from nine 
o’clock in the morning until four o’clock in the afternoon, when the Chinese re- 
treated. The loss of the French land force was twelve killed and wounded. The 
same despatch states that Chinese reinforcements continue to arrive at Canton, 
and that war between China and France is now regarded as inevitable. 
President Grévy on the 24th ult. received Marshal Serrano, the new Spanish Am- 
bassador to France, with full military honors. A large crowd surrounded the 
building, but there was no untoward demonstration. The French Cabinet 
council on the 24th ult. decided to rescind the decree forbidding the importation 
of American pork into France, provided the municipal authorities or the chambers 
of commerce in the localities interested will agree to inspect their pork. 
A French man-of-war bombarded the unfortified town of Vohemar, on the north 
coast of Madagascar, onthe 8th ult., without giving any previous notice. Five British 
subjects were killed, and much property belonging to neutrals was destroyed or 
plundered. Prince Victor Napoleon, son of Prince Napoleon (“ Plon-Plon”), 
in declining an invitation to a Bonapartist banquet says: “At present, I have no 
part to play in politics, and I should be distressed to see my name made a pretext 
for creating antagonism between my father and myself.” The Lower House 
of the Prussian Dze¢ has begun the debate upon the annual estimates. Herr 
Scholz, Minister of Finance, described the financial situation of the Kingdom as 
favorable, owing to a surplus of twenty-nine million marks, which had been mainly 
derived from the earnings of the railways. Twelve million marks of the surplus 
have been applied to the redemption of the railway debt. The Spanish Cabi- 
net has approved the decree of the Minister of the Colonies, abolishing the right 
of Cuban slaveholders to punish slaves with stocks and fetters. A Brussel 
despatch says that the Archbishop of Namur has been appointed a Cardinal and 
Primate of Belgium, and that it is hoped that this will settle the questions at issue 
between the Vatican and Belgium. A Waldensian church was opened in 
Rome on the 26th ult. 



































Domestic.—President Arthur on the 24th ult. issued a pardon for Sergeant 
Mason, serving a term of eight years in the Albany Penitentiary, for attempting to 
shoot Guiteau. Mason had served about eighteen months of his sentence. 
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Secretary Folger has directed that the new standard time shall be adopted in the 
Treasury Department. The canvass for the new city directory of Les Moines, 
Iowa, shows a population of about thirty-five thousand,—a gain of twelve thou- 
sand since the census of 1880, Burglars blew open the safe of the post-office 
in Pottsville, Pa., on the 23d ult., and secured six hundred dollars’ worth of 
stamps. The trouble between the French and the Newfoundland fishermen, 
growing out of the former’s claim to the exclusive right of fishing along the 
southern shore of Newfoundland, is said to be increasing, and serious complica- 
tions are likely to arise, unless the French give up their claim. As a further 
encouragement to ship-building in Canada, the Government, in addition to the 
present drawback allowed on material entering into the construction of vessels, 
will in future grant a rebate of ten cents per ton on the register tonnage of all 
Canadian-built vessels. «The Oaspe Convention of Faithists in the Creator” 
met in New York on the 24th ult. Delegates were present from eleven States. 
Mr. T. Grill read an address, in which he said: « The delegates did not intend to 
patch up an old structure, as had been done since the time of Martin Luther. 
They wanted to commence work on a new foundation. They were opposed to 
all creeds and doctrines, but took whatever was good in Christianity, Judaism, 
Brahminism and Buddhism. The moral faculties would be cultivated by an 
exclusively vegetable diet, as advocated in the Bible and elsewhere.” 
A passenger train on the Southern Pacific Railroad was wrecked by highwaymen 
spreading the rails near Gage Station, New Mexico, on the 24th ult. After the 
cars were thrown from the track, the robbers fired about twenty shots, and the 
engineer was killed. United States Minister Dagget, at Honolulu, reports 
that during the quarter which ended on the 30th of June last the exports of sugar 
from the Sandwich Islands decreased 4,835,780 pounds, compared with the same 
quarter of 1882. There was an increase, however, in the exports of molasses, 
rice, coffee, wool, goat skins and bananas. Our consul at Lyons, France, re- 
ports a large decrease in the exports (chiefly silk,) from that district to the United 
States. The value of these exports during the first six months of the present year 
was $5,322,857, against $6,452,313 during the corresponding period of 1882. 
Evacuation Day was celebrated on the 26th ult. in New York, according 
to the programme, with a parade through the streets and a flotilla on the bay. In 
the parade were President Arthur and General Grant, and the Governors of twelve 
of the original thirteen States. In the Superior Court at New Haven, Conn., 
Judge Bardsley on the 26th ult. decided an important trade-mark case. Rogers 
Brothers, of Meriden and Waterbury, obtained an injunction against C. Rogers & 
Brothers, of Meriden (the Meriden Britannia Company), prohibiting them from 
using the name of C. Rogers & Brothers on silver-plated ware. An appeal was 
taken to the Superior Court, where the decision was made in favor of the 
defendants. Rogers & Brothers have appealed to the Supreme Court. 
The amount of squared timber cut in the Ottawa region of Canada during the 
coming winter will be about six million feet, or two-thirds of the output of last 
year. The Washington /os¢ announces, on the best authority, that Riddle- 
berger and Mahone will attend the Republican caucus of the United States Senate, 
and that they and their followers “ will hereafter and without disguise act with the 
Republican party.” The Supreme Court of the United States on the 27th 
ult. rendered a decision in the Brooklyn bridge case. It was the suit of A. B. 
Miller against the Mayor, etc., of the city of New York, to restrain the building 
of a suspension bridge between New York City and Brooklyn, and to have it de- 
clared a nuisance, on the ground that it affected and injuriously modified naviga- 
tion of the East River. The Court held that as the bridge was duly authorized, 
both by Congress and by the State, and inasmuch as Congress through the Secretary 
of War declared after tull and careful examination that the proposed bridge, if 
built s> as to be one hundred and thirty-five feet above mean high water, would 
not injuriously modify the navigation of the river, it cannot be declared a nuisance. 
In making improvements at Cales Hill, Mass., the graves of Pilgrims who 
came to America in the “ Mayflower,” and were buried during the first winter 
after their arrival, have been discovered. Tablets will be placed to mark the 
exact locality. A political organization has been started in Boston in the 
interest of the colored voters. Its members are known as the “Sumner Na- 
tional Independents,” and its committee has issued an address declaring that the 
Republican party has not been true towards its colored allies, and calling on the 
colored people to organize independently for the coming Presidential campaign 
and until their rights are recognized. 















































DEATHS.—Albert F, Bellows, the well-known landscape artist in water-colors, 
died on the 24th ult., at Auburndale, near Boston, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age. Joseph Blackfan, Superintendent of the Foreign Mails Bureau of the 
Post-Office Department, died in Washington on the 24th ult. Rev. George 
Hatt, a well-known Baptist minister, died in New York on the 24th ult., at the 
age of 78. A. J. Leo, member of the Texas Legislature, died at Hidalgo, in 
that State, on the 24th ult., through the bite of a fly on his face. Mrs. H. 
N. Prewett, for many years editress of the Yazoo Banner, died on the 25th ult., in 
Yazoo City, Miss. Willis Phelps, for forty years a prominent railroad con- 
tractor, died on the 26th ult., in Springfield, Mass., at the age of 77. So- 
journer Truth, the colored lecturess and sibyl, died on the 26th ult., in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, at the alleged age of 108. Captain R. A. Bayley, of New- 
buryport, Mass., connected with the warrant division of the Treasury Department, 
died on the 26th ult., in Washington. He had written a history of United States 
loans. 























DRIFT. 

—Mr. Lewis David Cohen, a Jewish tradesman in London, declined to serve 
on a coroner’s jury on the ground that he was forbidden to do so by the Jewish 
law. As regards the descendants of Aaron, the high priest, the twenty-first chap- 
ter of Leviticus says: ‘ Neither shall he enter into a house where there is a dead 
body ;” and Mr. Cohen said he was a direct descendant of Aaron. He was fined 
by the coroner, but appealed to the court of quarter sessions, where Mr. Cohen’s 
objection was defended by his chief ra44z, who had himself declined to attend a 
thanksgiving in St. Paul’s over the recovery of the Prince of Wales, on the ground 
that dead bodies were interred there. The court remitted the fine and excused 
the plaintiff from future service on coroners’ juries. 
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—Women are working their way into all branches of industry in Russia. They 
are now seen in clock-makers’ and jewellers’ shops, but especially in the work- 
rooms of china-painters. ‘This last development is attributed to the influence of 
the drawing school of the Society for the Encouragement of Artists. 


—According to the report of the treasurer of Yale College, the aggregate of 
the invested funds in all the departments is $1,924,328. ‘The expenses of the 
various departments for the year ending July, 1883, were $332,827. The funds 
are incommensurate with the growing needs of the university, and rigid economy 
will be necessary. 


—On the New England railroads during the last year, two hundred and twenty- 
one persons were killed and five hundred and thirty-five injured, against two hun- 
dred and sixteen killed and four hundred and eighty-three injured during the pre- 
ceding year. Eighty of the killed and three hundred and fifty-three of the injured 
were employés, and sixteen of the killed and fifty-two of the injured passengers. 


—Prohibition has made great advances in Georgia within a few years. In 
order to ascertain just what the existing situation was in that respect, the Atlanta 
Constitution recently addressed to county officers a circular which has elicited 
replies from one hundred and twenty-five of the one hundred and thirty-seven 
counties in the State. From these responses it appears that total Prohibition ob- 
tains in fifty-five counties and partial Prohibition in thirty-six; while from twenty- 
five come reports that the Prohibition movement has either been defeated or is 
regarded with indifference. 


—A German newspaper having asserted that it had always been the custom of 
the Jesuits not to select an Italian as general of their order, the Moniteur de 
Rome gives a list of the twenty-two generals, from the foundation of the order to 
the present time, proving that eleven were I[talians,—namely, the Fathers Aqua- 
viva, Vitelleschi, Caraffa, Piccolomini, Gottifredi, Oliva, Tamburini, Visconti, Cen- 
turioni, Ricci and Fortis,—four Spaniards,—Ignatius Loyola, Jacques Lainez, 
Francis Borgia, and Gonzalez,—four Germans,—Mercurian, Nickel, Retz, and 
Anderledy, the future general, who is a German Swiss. Holland and Belgium 
have furnished three,—Noyelle, Rothaan and Beckx. 


—A commission of Neapolitan engineers and architects, which has been occu- 
pied in considering the best mode of providing for the future of the island of 
Ischia, has now closed its investigations, which were confined to the causes of the 
great disaster of Casamicciola from an architectural point of view, and to the best 
method of reconstructing the houses. They were much struck by finding in the 
midst of the ruins a zone of about three hundred metres square which had escaped 
untouched. There is not the slightest trace of the severe earthquake in this oasis ; 
no house was damaged, and the walls of the gardens are intact. The commission 
recommends wood and iron as the best materials to be employed in building in 
future, and pronounces very decidedly against vaulted roofs in a country subject 
to shocks. 


—Professor Norris, the ethnologist, who has been examining mounds in West 
Virginia for several months, recently opened the big mound on Colonel B. H. 
Smith’s farm, six or eight miles from Charleston. The Ca// of that city says: 
“ This is the largest mound in the valley, and proved a rich store-house. The 
mound is fifty feet high, and they dug down to the bottom. It was evidently the 
burial place of a noted chief, who had been interred with unusual honors. At the 
bottom they found the bones ofa human being, measuring seven feet in length and 
nineteen inches across the shoulders. He was lying flat, and at either side, lying 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees, with their feet pointing toward their chief, 
were other men,—on one side two and on the other three. At the end of the chief 
lay another man, with his hands extended before him, and bearing two bracelets 
of copper. On each side of the chief’s wrists were six copper bracelets, while a 
looking-glass of mica lay at his shoulder and a gorget of copper rested on his breast. 
Four copper bracelets were under his head, with an arrow in¢he centre. A house 
twelve feet in diameter and ten feet high, with a ridge-pole one foot in diameter, 
had been erected over them, and the whole covered by the dirt that formed the 
mound. Fach of the men buried there had been enclosed in a bark coffin.” 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
TuHuRSDAY, November 29. 

HE European demand for wheat continues much too light for our satisfaction, 
and the stocks “ in sight ” at the ports of shipments and points of collection 
remain very large. It is remarked that the winter closing of the Northern ports of 
Russia will now partly cut off England’s supply from that country, and this may 
presently have some effect on the American market. Corn is in better demand, 
and the surplus appears by no means so great. The warm weather of last week 
was not favorable to its condition, and it is generally considered that it is likely to 
maintain present prices. No business was done on either the New York or Phila- 





THE DISPLAY OF BONNETS, HATS AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY GEORGE 
C. Lincoln, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his prices 
are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all goods sold 
warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining a very large cash trade, and it 
will pay buyers to examine his goods before purchasing elsewhere. 





IT IS ALWAYS EMBARRASSING FOR A GENTLEMAN TO ARRIVE IN A STRANGE 
city and find that his hat is out of style. This can be avoided by wearing none 
but Dunlap’s, which are the standard style throughout the United States. The 
reputation earned by Dunlap & Co. as leaders of styles in gentlemen’s hats, is ac- 
knowledged throughout the country. Taste, skill and enterprise mark all their 
productions. Their Philadelphia store is at 914 Chestnut Street. 





delphia stock exchanges on Monday, in consequence of the Evacuation Day cere- 
monies in the former city, and to-day, being Thanksgiving, will again be a dies 
non. Money continues to accumulate in the great centres, and the rates for its use 
remain low. Specie still comes in moderate amounts from Europe, the arrivals at 
New York last week reaching more than half a million dollars. There is no 
change of importance in the situation in the iron and steel industries, the further 
stoppages having been unimportant, though there have been several announce- 
ments of shorter hours and lower wages. 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
Nov. 28. Nov. 21. 
Penna. R. R., , 585 59 
Phila. and Reading, 261-16 25% 


Nov. 28. Nov. ar. 
Northern Central,. 61 60% 
Buff.,N.Y.andP., 124% 1 
North Penn. R.R., 68% 68 © bid 


Lehigh Nav., ‘ 47 47 
Lehigh Valley, . 71% 72% United Cos. N. J., 196 196% 
North Pac., com., . 29% 29 % Phila. and Erie, . 17% 


North Pac., pref., . 64% 65 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
. S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 1137 114% S. curr. 6s, 1895, 130% 
. S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 114% 115% S. curr. 6s, 1896, 1324 
. S. 48, 1907, reg., 122% 122% >. curr. 6s, 1897, 134% 


New Jersey Cent.,. 83 834 


Cac 
Sie 
NNN 


U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 1223 122% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 136% 
U. S. 38, reg., ; 100% 100% U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, . 137% 


The following were the closing quotations of principal stocks in the New 
York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
Nov. 28. Nov. 21. Nov. 28. Nov. ar. 
Central Pacific, . 66% 67% Northwestern, com., 124% 124% 
Canada Southern, . 54% 55% New York Central, 116% 116% 
24 


Den. and Rio Grande, 225 Oregon and Trans., 48% 49% 


Delawareand Hud., 105 106% Pacific Mail, . ‘ 40 40% 
Del., Lack. and W., 117% 118% St. Paul, ‘ ; 97% 97% 
Erie, . , ; 29 29% Texas Pacific, 22 23% 
Lake Shore, . - 100 100 % Union Pacific, : 87% 8734 
Louis. and Nashville, 485¢ 50 Wabash, 21% 22% 


Wabash, preferred, 33% 35% 
Western Union, . 78% 79% 

The New York banks in their statement on the 24th inst. showed a further ac- 
cumulation of money, their surplus reserve fund having increased $1,610,725, and 
standing at $5,283,900 above the legal requirement. The Philadelphia banks on 
the same date showed an increase in the item of reserve of $390,824, in national 
bank notes of $38,425, in deposits of $317,957, and in circulation of $988. 
There was a decrease in the item of loans of $171,405, in due from banks of 
$254,385, and in due to banks of $540,001. The Philadelphia banks had 
$5,533,000 loaned in New York. 

The imports of specie at New York last week were $558,668, and the ex- 


Michigan Central, . 89% 91% 
Missouri Pacific, . 96% 97% 


ports $386,109. So far for the year, the specie export at that port has been about 
fourteen and a quarter millions, and the import nineteen and a half millions. 

The statement of the business of all lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company east of Pittsburgh and Erie, for October, 1883, as compared with the 
same month in 1882, shows: 


An increase in gross earningsof . ‘ : ‘ ‘ . $215,294 
An increase in expenses of . : , ‘ ‘ : - 36,856 
An increase in net earnings of . $178,438 


The ten months of 1883, as compared with the same period of 1882, show: 


An increase in gross earnings of $2,220,423 
An increase in expenses of 1,569,939 
An increase in net earnings of $650,484 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the ten months of 1883 show a sur- 
plus over all liabilities of $1,168,503, being a decrease as compared with the same 
period of 1882 of $412,478. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company on Tuesday declared a half-yearly 
dividend of three per cent., and, it is understood, carried at the rate of over one 
per cent. to the dividend fund. The recent dividends had been at the rate of five 
per cent., and the present indication is that the increase to six now made will not 
only be maintained, but that a higher rate is very probable. 

The Philadelphia and Long Branch Railroad has been leased to the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad, which will operate it under the lease for a period of fifty years 
from January 1st, 1884. A mortgage of nine hundred thousand dollars was created, 
and a loan will be issued in the form of one thousand dollar, five per cent., 
thirty-year bonds, to date from December Ist, 1883. 





WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, YOU ARE OFTEN LAYING THE 
foundation for some pulmonary or bronchial affection. It is better to get rid of a 
cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, which will 
cure all stubborn coughs and relieve any anxiety as to dangerous consequences, 
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RAILROADS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





—— THE —— 
Between the North 
and East, South 


Shenandoah Valley Route “ss#"E=s;" 


A_ New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Unsurpassed 
THROUGH PULLMANCAR SERVICE and Perfect Trans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections of 
the Southern States, upon railways of Uniform Excellence, Su- 
perior Equipment and Common Sacnanaens, wala New 
York, Harrisburg, Philadelphia. ashington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
. resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Florida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service ex route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 
assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller's progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 

classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, ‘lime-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or other leading Railway Ticket Offices, North and Fast, 
oratthe Eastern Offices of this line:-104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MASs.; 303 Broadway, NEW YORK; 838 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA; 157 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, BALTIM‘:RE; Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, HARKI~BURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
SHORTEST 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
TO NEW YORK aso Quickesr. 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 
OCTOBER agth, 1883. 


FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Line RUNNING 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 
Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7 30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 
.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 6.45 P. M., 
12.00 midnight. 

Direct connection by “‘ Annex”’ boat at Jersey City with 

Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3-45, 5-40, 
6.45 P. M., 12.00 midmght. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 11.00 A. M., 
1.15, 3.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 
8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M 

SUNDA Y—New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P. M., 
$12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A.M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street (New York time), 
7-45, 9-30, 11.15 A. M., 1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., 12.00 
midnight. 

SUN DAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.55 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.53 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

tSleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

BePor. THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 5.10, 8.20, g.0o A. M., 
21.00, 23.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Connect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 

SUN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Ticket Offices: 434, 624, 836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and 


at the Depots. 
C. G. HANCOCK, 


H. P. JALDWIN, 
G. P. A., New York. G. P. & T. A., Phila. 


Leve & ALpen, 


The oldest established 


American Tourist Agents 


Take pleasure in inviting 
ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A PLEASURE TOUR 
During the winter season of 1883-4 to call at their offices for 
Information, Rates and Tickets, VIA THE 
MOST POPULAR ROUTES, to 
FLORIDA, CUBA, MEXICO, NASSAU, BERMUDA, 
WEST INDIA, NEW ORLEANS, &c., &c. 
State-rooms on all inland and coastwise steamer routes ; also, 
mmodations in palace cars secured in all of Leve & At- 
OFFICES. 
al Passenger Agency, ALLAN Line Royat Mari 
11PS, Shortest sea-route to and from Europe. 
-‘elnhia Office, N. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
flice, New York, 207 Broadway, 
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THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every deorniption, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARAN ! EF: at the lowest rates. 

The company alco RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

KOBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

William H. Merrick, 
ohn B. Gest, 
dward T. Steel, 

Thomas Drake, 

Thomas McKean, 

C. A. Griscom. 


. 


Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
Alexander Henry, 
George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gibson, 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at fo, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 


ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 


ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc, 


EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under ap-ointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 


COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 


RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc. 


Fan ame FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Directors. 
Charles S. Hinchman 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
m. J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CaPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, Joun B. Garrett. 


Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, 
Actuary, Witt1am P, Huston. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
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Darlington, 


Runk FINEST de Goops 
‘INES z ’ 
& Co. and also 


Dry Goods at Moderate Cost, 
but Always of Good Value. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 1128 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Established 1839. 


EDWD.S. MAWSON & SONS 


FURRIERS 


—AND— 


LADIES’ TAILORS, 
1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
Seal Dolmans s* Sacques. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Fur, Silk and Satin Lined 
Wraps. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Furs and Fur Trimmings 
ever exhibited in Philadelphia. 


* Mawson * 


THE VATICAN BUILDING, 














ESTABLISHEO 1840 


. 
MANUFACTURER 25 H 


: INEFURao, 
826 ARCH ST. 


SEAL SACQUES & DOLMANSG, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, 


[re plo & aBeS: A eee 5 
Bur cancy A cAPP gioVEt. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN. 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS. 


DIRECTORS. 
P. Pemsperton Morris, Witu1aM B, Bement, 
Epwarp S. CLARKE, aw L. CLAGHORN, 
Cnarves F. Hasectine, . O. Horstmann, 
— SARTAIN, Repwoop F. Warnsr, 
1LLtAM S. BAKER, Tuomas Dotan, 
Epwarp W. CLark, Joun Barrp. 
JAMES L. CLAGHORN, Pres. JOHN SARTAIN, Vice- 
Pres. F.O. HORSTMANN, Sec. and Treas. 


For information, apply to ELIZABETH CROASDALE, 
Principal, Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, 
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FINANCIAL. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 


NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 








PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. 








METALS AND MANUFACTURES. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
SILLETS, SLABS AND ForRGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 
OrricE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


SuHip AND ENGINE 





Burtpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Fairbanks Standard Scales 





BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, Every 
Quality Considered. Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. 





STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 
Steam- Power P rinters, 


Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


] “sre P. WOOD & CO., 








Stationers, ioners, 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 

Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts ; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 
J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 

President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 

Benjamin B. Comaeys. Hon. Wrii1aM A. Porter. jam M. AERTSEN. 
Aucustus Heaton. Fpwarp S. Hanpy. ANIEL B. CumMINs. 
Daniet Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. Wiruram S. Grant. 
Epwarp Y, Townsenp Cuas. D. Reep. 


The Remington Standard Type-Writer 


Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 
practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found 


. Livincston ERRINGER. 
. P. McCutiacu. 
Jamess L. CLaGuorn, 





trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 

The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the 
work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 
F. W. EARLE, Manager. 715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Wu. SELLERS & CoO. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


PT) \ ACHINE [TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE 


Philadelphia Drainage Construction Co. 


(LIMITED.) 

This company undertakes the DESIGNING and CONSTRUCTION of the SEWERAGE 
and DRAINAGE WORKS of TOWNS and VILLAGES, and the DRAINAGE and PLUMB. 
ING WORK of BUILDINGS, in accordance with the MOST APPROVED METHODS 
known to MODERN SANITARY ENGINEERING. 


Orrice, 413 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 














* 
TELEPHONE No. 1116. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. * 


MERCURY SEAL TRAPS vs. SEWER GAS AND MALARIA. 


Sanitary Bureau of the Sewer-Gas Mercury Seal Co., 1003 Chestnut Street. 
Depot for all of the most approved and modern appliances in sanitary plumbing 

The offices and show-rooms of the above company are now open to the public for the ins Pe ction and explanation of the 
most approved and effective means yet devised to prevent the escape of sewer gas and other deleterious vapors into houses 
and buildings. 

The inventions covered by the several patents now owned and controlled by this company exclude the escape of poison- 
ous gases from sewers, drains and waste-pipes into dwelling-houses and buildings. 

At the same time, the company ts not so prejudiced in favor of its own inventions as to overlook or disregard the merits of 
other inventions. 

Therefore in addition to the practical means offered by the company, it has organized a consulting board of sanitary ex- 


erts, whose business it will be to inspect and report upon the sanitary condition of dwellings and buildings, which report will be 
in writing, and will indicate plainly the defects and conditions which may exist, and suggest the most effective means of 
remedying the same, together with an estimate of the cost thereof. The public are invited to call at the offices, where every 
facility for examination and explanation will be afforded by the general superintendent or those in charge. Pamphlets and 


circulars, giving full details and price-lists, can be had on application in person or by mail. 
THE SEWER-GAS MERCURY SEAL COMPANY, 
1003 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


O. B. Evans, General Superintendent. 





Oratorical ! Dramatic! Pathetic ! Humorous ! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNDAL, No. 11. 


Readings ! Recitations ! Dialogues ! Tableaux ! 

Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO. 
DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Appears in handsome and appropriate new cover and design. Back numbersalways on hand. Send for catalogue. Sold by 
all booksellers and newsdealers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages, paper binding, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 


Publication Department. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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ART—DECORATIONS. 


ART—DECORATIONS. 





JANENTZKY & WEBER, 


(Formerly Janentzky & Co.,) 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ \{ATERIALS, 


Barboline Ware, 
Draughtsmen’s Supplies, 
Oil-Painting Outfits, 
Repoussé Materials, 
Tapestry Materials. 
Publishers of the 
° “Etchers’ Folio.” 


1125 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, 








| 











Walnut or Ash. 


pproved designs. 


1406 Chestnut St., Philada. 








+ 


Cabinets, Easels, Cheval and Toilet Glasses, Bric-a-brac Shelves, and 


| Tn Mohogany, Hoowy, 


| 


F. LOUIS ALLEN, 


Cooper’s 
Shakespeare 
Table. 


all other Fine Cabinet Waré of the most a 














T. B. HAGSTOZ & CO. 


(Successors to MorGAN’& HEADLY,) 


The only house in Philadelphia making a specialty of 


DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONES. 


Also, Wholesale Dealers in 
JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
AND OPTICAL GOODS. 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


THOMAS B. HAGSTOZ. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JAMES BURDICK. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES, 





MICROSCOPES, 





The Best Goods Only. 


"R. & J. BECK, 


M satiate Opticians, 1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


TELESCOPES. 





KO es C. 
VSS 


THE 
HIGHEST-GRADE TIME-KEEPER. 
SOLD ONLY BY 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 


Twelfth and Chestnut Streets. 


Crosiand’s Art Centre, 


Eleventh St., 





below Chestnut. 


CLocks, BRoNzES, CHINA VASES, BISQUE 
FIGURES, AND ELEGANT ARTICLES OF 
TASTE FOR BRIDAL AND HO.iDAy GIFTs. 


LATE OF THE VATICAN. 











&c., &c., &c. 
A FULL LINE ALWAYS 1N STOCK. 








SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE TO 
ORDER, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 RACE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 


A RAPID SUCCESS. 


| pansist act of musical tone and the niceties of a fine piano 

action buy the New HARDMAN UpriGurt Piano, which has 
achieved such almost phenomenal success among the best peo- 
plein Philadelphia. The prejudice in favor of paying fora 
piano nearly double its intrinsic value,—which, unfortunately, 
has been fashionable,—has been almost entirely overcome by 
Messrs, Dutron & Son with this remarkable upright, unsur- 
passed as it is,and sold at a price far below that of any other 
first-class piano manufactured. Messrs. Dutton & Son have 
placed these beautiful upright pianos at the head of their list of 
manufacturers, and recommend them to their business friends 
and customers of the past twenty years as being the best pur- 
chase that can be made. Depot for Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, Dutron & Son, No. 1115 
Cuestnut STREET. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
LADIES’, 


GENTS’ AND Fine 
Milewscose.” Sh O e S. 


Latest Styles. 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


John Milns & Co., 


. 926 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








It Stands at the Head! 
THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC” 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SEE THE NEw Woop-WorK AND ATTACHMENTS. 
Buy the Best, and Avoid Cheap Imitations. 


1111 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


C. L. COMFORT, 


Manufacturer of 


HIGH-GRADE 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


AND LIQUID RENNET. 





ALSO, SELECTED COOKING HERBS. 
PURE GROUND SPICES. 


17 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 








ATTININN CURAIPL GHAR 


Everything in Dry Goods, 
Wearing ppardl and 
Housekeeping _—_ 
ag sent by: mail, express or freight, accord- 
— to circumstances—subject to return and 
und of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
towee, ¥ ith details, mailed on application. 
~) JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have _ largest retail stock in the United States. 

















KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Count 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’: nt Gandien 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 





